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From a Water-colour Drawing by E. E. Minton, 








RICHARD HAKLUYT AND THE ELIZA- 
BETHAN SEAMEN. 
BY E. E. MINTON. 


To-day a rude brief recitative, 
Of ships sailing the seas, : 
Of unnamed heroes in the ships— 
a chant for the sailors of old times. 
—Walt Whitman. 


gid YEARS ago the attention of the civilised world 
was directed to the fourth centenary of the first 
voyage to the West of Columbus, and in so doing 
rendered seasonable homage to the chief event of those 
eras of discovery, and to the part played in them by the 
Latin races. But whilst the West Indies, Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, the West Coast of Africa, and the teeming lands 
and islands of the East Indies were the triumphs of the 
Spanish and Portuguese navigators, there still remained 
unexplored vast areas to the north-east and north-west ; 
and whilst the mariners of the Peninsula weltered in the 
calms, or were wafted by the steady breezes of the tropics, 
English ships were groping their way through the fogs, the 
snowstorms, and the icebergs of the Polar seas. Maritime 
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discovery in the fifteenth century is chiefly accomplished 
by the Latin races; in the sixteenth century the English 
come rapidly to the front, and finally attain that 
supremacy in nautical affairs which to the present day 
has constituted one of our great national glories. 

In the history of English seafaring nothing is more 
remarkable than the singular fascination which the 
Arctic regions have had for our navigators. And it is the 
peculiar glory of the seamen of this country that by far 
the greater portions of the Arctic regions were discovered 
by them. It is true that Spitzbergen and Jan Mayen 
record one or two voyages of the Dutch in the sixteenth 
century, but if we study the map of the “ Polar Seas and 
Regions” the story of the discoveries is revealed by 
the names of English sailors and English ships. What- 
ever delusive hopes were formed in the sixteenth century 
as to the possible gains of such voyages, the belief, to wit, 
that a passage to China might be found by the north-west, 
or to India by the north-east, it was not long before it 
became clear that those dread regions, apart from the 
perilous fishery of the whale, held nothing for men but 
dangers, far exceeding those usual to the seaman’s 
calling, and that Baffin’s Bay and Davis's Straits were not 
the “passage perilous” to some milder ocean to the west, 
but the gates to regions of drearier horrors. Whatever 
the aims of the promoters of these expeditions, the passion 
for discovery, the ardour with which the difficult and the 
perilous elements in the search were attacked, beat as 
strongly in the bosoms of Frobisher, Davis, and Hudson 
in the sixteenth century as in those of Parry, Ross, and 
Franklin in the nineteenth. 


They for the passage sought, attempted since 
So much in vain, and seeming to be shut 
By jealous nature with eternal bars. 
— Thomson, 
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Surely a prolonged strife such as this, in which the 
dangers from cold, starvation, tempests, and the deadly 
embrace of the ice-floe so far exceeded all gain except 
that of knowledge, claims its meed of praise. 

I propose, therefore, to invite your attention to a brief 
consideration of an early chapter in the maritime history 
of this country. I shall endeavour to treat it, not from 
the standpoint of science, or of geographical discovery, or 
even of history, truly speaking, but as the romantic 
background on which well-marked types of English 
national character are outlined for us in the narratives of 
Richard Hakluyt and his disciple Samuel Purchas. 


Richard Hakluyt was born of a good family, in or near 
London, 1553. He was elected in due time one of “ Her 
Majesties Scholars at Westminster.” He had a cousin of 
the same name, then resident in the Middle Temple, to 
whom he paid a visit whilst at school. His cousin dis- 
coursed to him on voyages and travels, illustrating his 
remarks by certain books on cosmography, and an 
“universall mappe.” This visit to his cousin he always 
regarded as the beginning of those studies for which 
he became famous. Like many another studious youth 
in those days he was destined for the church. Elected 
a student at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1570, he 
graduated B.A. 19th February, 1574, and M.A. 27th 
January, 1577. But whilst giving all due attention 
to the studies necessary to take his degree, his spare 
time was devoted to reading with avidity, as he tells 
us himself, “whatever printed or written discoveries, 
travels, and voyages I found extant, either in Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portugal, French, or English 
languages.” Shortly after taking his degree we hear of 
his giving public lectures on geography at Oxford. In 
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1582 he published his first book, “Divers Voyages 
touching the Discoverie of America.” At this time we 
hear of his acquaintance with the “chiefest captains at 
sea, and the best mariners of our nation.” His book also 
procured him the patronage of Lord Howard of Effingham, 
then Lord Admiral. His lordship procured for Hakluyt 
the post of chaplain to Sir Edward Stafford, who was 
going to France as English Ambassador. In Paris he left 
no stone unturned in collecting information as to French 
and Spanish voyages, ‘‘and making diligent enquirie of 
such things as might yield any light unto our westerne 
discoveries in America.” The outcome of these enquiries 
was “A particular discourse concerning Westerne dis- 
coveries written in the year 1584 by Richard Hakluyt of 
Oxforde, at the request and direction of the righte 
worshipfull Mr. Walter Raghly before the comynge home 
of his two barkes.” This manuscript was not printed till 
1877, when it was issued to the subscribers of the Maine 
Hist. Soc., Cambridge (Mass.). 

Hakluyt returned to England in 1588, and in 1589 
published his magnum opus, “ The Principall Navigations, 
Voyages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation” (fol., London, 1598-1600, 3 vols,), called by 
Froude “the prose epic of the modern English nation.” 

The venerable Father of History begins his great 
work by saying that he was moved to those researches in 
order that the actions of men may not be effaced by time, 
nor great and wondrous deeds deprived of renown. And 
we see that the same thought which inspired Herodotus 
moved Hakluyt, when he tells us that he was incited to 
the “burden” and “huge toil” of this book by “ hearing 
and reading at Paris other nations miraculously extolled 
for their discoveries and notable enterprises by sea, but 
the English of all others for their sluggish security and 
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continual neglect of the like attempts, either ignominiously 
reported or exceedingly condemned, and finding few or 
none of our own men able to reply herein, and not seeing any 
man to have care to recommend to the world the indus- 
trious labours and painful travels of our countrymen.” 

Several other works had been published by him during 
his residence in France. In April, 1590 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Withering-sett-cum-Brockford, Suffolk, 
and during the last ten years of this eventful century he 
resided there. In 1602 he was appointed prebendary of 
Westminster, and the year following archdeacon. In 1604 
he was one of the chaplains of the Savoy, and his will 
contains reference to chambers occupied by him in the 
precincts, up to the time of his death. He died 23rd 
November, 1616, and was buried in the Abbey Church 
at Westminster. He left behind him a large collection of 
MSS. Some of these fell into the hands of Samuel Pur- 
chas, who, in his “ Pilgrimes,” inserted them in an abridged 
form, Others are preserved in the Bodleian. The best 
monument to the memory of Hakluyt is the society 
founded in 1846 for the printing of rare and unpublished 
voyages and travels. 

Old Samuel Purchas (1577-1626) deserves mere than a 
passing word, for though his abilities were less than Hak- 
luyt’s, so also were his opportunities, but he shows a love 
for his subject second to Hakluyt only. He calls himself 
“Hakluytus Postumus” on the title-page of his “ Pil- 
grimes,” but he gives all the praise to his “painfull and 
learned friend, M. Hakluyt, without whose aid his own 
labours had been in vain.” 

Hakluyt does not seem to have had the desire to travel 
himself. He does not even appear to have had any desire 
to make a tour in his own country, beyond what he was 
obliged to do. His interest in voyages and travels in 
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distant countries was scientific and bookish. And we 
may be glad that he had this love for fireside travel, for it 
led him to the task for which he was so well fitted, and 
for which alone men speak his name to-day. 

No picture of the Elizabethan sea-captains, their sailors, 
and their ships, is complete unless it include a portrait of 
that studious divine, who sought to rescue from oblivion 
many a tale of heroic endeavour, and who, like the 
“hermit good” in Coleridge’s glorious ballad— 


Loved to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree.” 


But let us glance at the Port of London in Tudor times. 
Stepping forth from his lodging in the Savoy, with intent 
to pay a visit to some merchant friends in the City, 
Mr. Richard Hakluyt would most probably go down to 
the Watergate, and hire a boat from amongst the number 
which always clustered at various places along the stages 
by the river side. The wherry, propelled by a single 
rower, was at once the hansom cab and penny steamboat 
of Old London for more than a century after Hakluyt’s 
time. And maps of the London of the Tudors show us 
that the various piers, at which the penny steamboat now 
calls, between Chelsea and Greenwich were the places at 
which awherry with its attendant waterman was always 
to be hired. The beautiful river must always have been 
a pleasanter route from Westminster to London Bridge or 
the Tower than the narrow streets through which only a 
zig-zag path was possible. And a picturesque city London 
looked, the buildings for the most part showing a varied 
sky-line with many gables and timber fronts, broken still 
further by the spires of more than 100 churches. On the 
Southwark side, between Lambeth and the Bridge, the 
houses were thinly scattered along the river side, and 
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between them the trees and fields came to the water side. 
Passing under London Bridge the traveller by water found 
himself in the busiest port in England, exceeded at that 
time only by such great emporiums as Antwerp, Venice, 
and perhaps Cadiz; but growing every year, and destined 
to become in the course of two centuries the greatest port 
in the world, thanks to its noble river. 

Here was Billinsgate, a great fish market, and hither came 
the fishing craft from the North Sea, as they have done 
ever since. And here at the present day may be seen 
bluff-bowed fishing smacks from the Dutch banks (pinks, 
I believe they are called), which are not altered in rig or 
build from those that Vandevelde drew two centuries ago, 
and which form such a delightful bit of colour amongst 
the dingy collier craft and coal barges so dear to Mr. W. 
L. Wyllie. But in Hakluyt’s time the Pool below the 
bridge was busier, with merchant shipping, than it is now, 
for there were no miles on miles of docks to receive them. 
Instead of which there were the quays along the river side 
from the Bridge to St. Katherine’s; the Falcon Dock, on 
the Southwark side ; and quays at Deptford and Greenwich. 
But the ships were to be seen mostly at anchor in the 
river, in the Pool, off St. Katherine’s, off Rotherhithe, 
Limehouse, Deptford, Greenwich. Delightful villages of 
red-roofed buildings amongst gardens and rural country 
were to be seen on either hand. 

From the Bridge downwards to Gravesend the river 
was lively with the ships coming home or departing, 
the picturesque, fantastic, romantic shipping of the 
time. For at no period has there been such variety 
in that noble work of human hands—the sailing 
ship. This variety arose from many causes, one of 
which was the fact of a vessel being often built, sailed, 
and owned by the same man, from which sprang the diver- 
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sity of personal taste and expression of opinion ; and again, 
the revolt against old and conventional styles and the 
desire to invent and to test new methods. At the same 
time, owing to the conservatism and the clinging to tradition 
so characteristic of the seafarers of all time, there were, 
side by side with the newest models, vessels of a more 
antique mould. 

Moored in the same stream with the handsome ships of 
Elizabeth’s sea-captains were lumbering caracks, deep laden 
with valuable cargoes from the world’s emporium, Venice ; 
fast-sailing zebecs from the Levant, with wine and fruit ; 
galliots from the Dutch ports, and occasionally the battered 
and foul-smelling hull of a vessel returned from the Arctic 
whale fishery; whilst at Deptford, drawn ashore, lay 
Drake’s famous ship, the first English keel that had sailed 
right round the world. 

Those who followed my notes on the typical sailing ship 
of the fifteenth century, the half-decked caravel, will 
remember that we saw that she was not remarkable for an 
unwieldy height—rather her appearance had some of the 
features of the Viking ship, and also some features in 
common with the modern lifeboat, making allowances, of 
course, for ruder and more massive construction. 

But in the sixteenth century shipbuilding develops 
certain forms, of which the most extravagant example is 
that of the Great Harry, “crank and tall.” It is 
difficult to believe that the art of shipbuilding was 
really progressing when such a cumbrous thing could be 
built and launched. We do not find the Great Harry 
ever used for more practical work than a marine 
pageant in the shape of a voyage to Calais in very fine 
weather. She was undoubtedly built for show, and we 
must decline to recognise her as a type of the shipping of 
the fifteenth century, but rather as an exaggeration of 
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all the defects of marine architecture under the Tudors. 
But apart from such an example of absurdity in ship- 
building as the Great Harry, the sides of all ships of 
war were being built very much higher. The forecastle 
becomes a square, massive, fortress. The poop rises even 
higher, and the thought which strikes us is not, how did 
these ships manage to ride out a gale, but how is it they 
did not turn turtle at the first capful of wind. Let us 
look a little more closely into this matter. Was there a 
reason for this? It was an era of shipbuilding and of 
improvements in shipbuilding. Our ancestors were not 
fools. Now we find this practice continued through this 
century and all through the seventeenth, and it must have 
arisen from some practical cause. The most famous 
shipbuilders in England were the Hawkinses. There were 
three generations of this redoubtable family. They were 
renowned as bold and intrepid seamen, whether trading, 
voyaging for discovery, or fighting the Spaniard. Well, 
Sir Richard Hawkins, in his “ Voyage into the South 
Sea,” speaks strongly in favour of building ships of war 
high. He says—“ For the King’s shippes and such as are 
continually employed in the warres, to be built loftie, I 
hold necessary for many reasons. First, for majestie, and 
terrour of the enemy; for the accommodating of many 
men; for the better strengthening and securing of the 
shippe. For it is plaine, that the ship with three decks, 
or with two and a halfe, shows more pomp than another 
of [the same] burden with a deck and a halfe, and 
breedeth greater terror to the enemy, discovering herselfe 
to be a more powerful ship, as she is, than the other. 
Neither can the ship be so strong with [but] a deck and a 
halfe, as with two decks, or three: nor carry her mast so 
taut: and the advantage the one hath of the other 
experience daily teacheth.” But he owns that a merchant 
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vessel need not be built so high asa warship. The fact 
was that in those days of small guns the issue was 
generally decided by boarding, yard arm to yard arm, 
and the hand-to-hand fight on the deck. And it is here, 
in the fight at close quarters, Hawkins shows that the 
taller ship has the advantage. Read the account of the 
attack on the Spanish Armada by the English during the 
last week of July and the first week of August, 1588. 
All along the Channel a running fight was maintained, 
and it was the aim of our seamen to harass the Spaniard 
as much as possible without attempting to grapple with 
ships taller than themselves. 

Such was the argument for the “tall” ship. But the 
merchant vessel continues to be built low in the waist, 
with moderate forecastle and poop. A, study of old 
engravings shows that the poop continued to rise till near 
the end of the next century. But the great improvement 
was in the arrangement and distribution of the canvas. 


The sails were increasing in number, all ships carrying 


topsails on fore and main masts. The masts were in con- 
sequence taller, and with the higher sides and lofty poop, 
increased the crankness of these stately old ships. Here 
came in another principle, that of ballast. To remedy 
the crankness and make them stiff, much heavier ballast 
was now carried, in the form of cartloads of gravel emptied 
into the space between keelson and the lowest deck-floor. 
By the increase of ballast it was found that taller masts 
and loftier canvas could be carried. Hence the rapid 
extension in the use of topsails, and finally of the top- 
gallant and royal sails. The tops were still massive and 
cumbrous, and continued so for more than a century after. 
The sides of the ship were loaded with great channels, orna- 
mented with a row of enormous deadeyes for the standing 
rigging, which, thick as hawsers, ran up to the tops. In 
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severe weather the topmasts were struck, as in a modern 
yacht, and the topsails and yards stowed on deck; even 
the main yard and sail we often read of as being lowered 
to the deck in gales. This custom of lowering the top 
hamper must have been a great benefit in crank ships. 
Forward, the bowsprit, which early in the history of ship- 
building makes its appearance, was employed to carry 
another yard and square sail called the sprit sail, which 
for so long we find occupying the place of the staysails 
and jib of our sailing ships. It is the most awkward look- 
ing part of the rigging of the old craft to our eyes, but 
from the length of time we find it to have been in use, we 
must infer that it was found to be of great service in 
keeping a ship before the wind, when from the violence of 
the storm they were compelled to run before it. In the 
setting of the sails there was none of that trimness and 
tautness of the modern ship; the yards swung about and 
sails flapped in a loose and careless fashion, unless filled 
by “favouring gales,” in which form they are generally 
delineated in the old illustrations. 

Within the ship, what would now be the deck was a 
space called the waist, from which ladders ran up to the 
platform of the forecastle; a half-deck looked on to the 
waist, above that the poop, and, in large ships, above that 
again the poop royal. As if that were not enough, an 
enormous lantern was hoisted at the highest part of the 
stern. The sterns of large vessels were very handsome 
with carved and gilded work, coats-of-arms, etc. ; a prac- 
tice which increased in the next century, and reached its 
highest point in the days of Anson, Benbow, and Rodney. 
A reference to Charnock’s “History of Marine Archi- 
tecture” will be a revelation to one who happens to be 
unaware of the extent to which the decoration of vessels 
of the larger class was carried. The majority of ships of 
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commerce were still of small size, seldom exceeding 100 
tons. There were few ships above 500 tons in the 
English ports. In the navy of the Tudors there were but 
three or four ships which exceeded 700 tons. ‘ These 
large vessels were retained for home defence chiefly, and 
the longest voyages were performed in small ships, as in 
the days of Columbus. When Frobisher was sent to find 
a passage to China by the north-west of America, he 
sailed with an imposing squadron of the “ Michael” of 30 
tons, the “Gabriel” of 25 tons, and a “pynace” of 10 
tons. John Davis, on a similar errand, discovered the 
straits which bear his name in two “‘smalle barkes,” the 
*‘Sunshine” and the “‘ Moonshine,” of 25 and 20 tons 
respectively. 

Drake’s “ Pelican,” or “‘Golden Hind,” as he rechristened 
her, was 100 tons, and was considered a fine ship at the 
time. The handsome carved furniture which was in his 
cabin whilst on that buccaneering expedition in 
which he sailed round the world is preserved at Berkeley 
Castle. The “ Pelican” was a well found vessel for those 
times. Drake was served at dinner on silver and gold 
plate, and had musicians in attendance, as was customary in 
the halls of nobles. He and his officers appeared on the 
poop in all the bravery of silken doublets and velvet 
cloaks when visited by the Indian rajahs, The inven- 
tories of ships sent on voyages of discovery sometimes 
furnish interesting details, which afford evidence of 
thoughtfulness and consideration for the well-being of the 
crew on the lonesome and perilous seas of the Arctic 
regions; as in Frobisher’s second voyage, when, besides 
stores as ample and varied as the times couldeshow, four 
musicians are sent, because, as the letter of instructions 
to the captain puts it, ‘music purges melancholy, out of 
which come quarrels, mutinies, and seditions.” The usual 
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stores consisted of beef and pork, salted; biscuits, oat- 
meal, dried pease, cyder, beer, wine, and aqua vite. The 
officers and those who could do so supplemented the usual 
stores with such little luxuries and comforts as experience 
dictated, but as all animal food had to be kept in brine, long 
voyages were sure to bring the scurvy. In those days, 
unless a supply of freshly-killed meat could be obtained, 
together with fruit and vegetables, this disease was inevi- 
table, and it was not unusual for a ship to lose half or 
two-thirds of her crew from scurvy alone. The voyages 
to the Arctic regions bring constantly before us the 
miseries endured when provisions ran short, and the 
horrors of winter gathered over the unfortunate ship 
belated in the ice. We read of the dismay of the 
mariners when the casks of ale on which they have relied 
for a comfort amongst the snowstorms and icy gales of the 
northern latitudes are discovered to be frozen hard and 
the barrels burst by the intense cold. For the rest of the 
voyage their drink is melted snow or rain-water. Hudson’s 
mutinous crew set out on the homeward voyage to 
England from the northern coast of that great bay which 
bears his name, with no provision but a cask of salted 
gulls, all other provisions being exhausted. Half a bird 
was doled to each man per day. The narrator tells us 
that he and his comrades eat this poor food raw, and for 
drink were glad to catch the raindrops in a sail. The last 
bird was eaten as they came in sight of Cape Clear, in 
Ireland. But as a record of misery at sea, the story of the 
sufferings of the crew of the ship commanded by John 
Davis, on the return home from Cape Horn, in Cavendish’s 
second expedition, almost defies the repetition in modern 
language of its ghastly horrors. 

And these ships were manned by men who were, and 
ever have been, a characteristic type of English life. 
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Whether from the banks of the Thames, or from the 
essentially maritime counties of Devon and Cornwall, or 
from the numerous fishing villages that then, a8 now, 
dotted the southern coast, they in the bulk formed that 
mass of stirring humanity out of which has been evolved 
the British tar of Dibdin and Marryat. If the life of the 
common sailor is still a “ hard, savage, and bitter one,” it 
was, if possible, worse in the sixteenth century. But the 
courage and endurance, and the indomitable pluck of the 
common sailor made it heroic. As we read the histories 
of the buccaneering expeditions uf Drake and Cavendish, 
we picture to ourselves the seamen as a crew of unscrupu- 
lous daredevils and redhanded pirates, compared with 
whom the Spanish sailors appear courteous gentlemen, as 
they certainly appeared to Daniel Defoe a century later. 

Yet amongst these records of savage attacks upon 
defenceless towns, and plundering of merchant ships, we 
meet with traits which reveal the historic figure of the 
British sailor, prototype of the ‘‘ Jack” of the sea-novel— 
bold, ready of resource, reckless of danger, kindly to his 
shipmates, superstitious to an amazing degree, and with an 
old-fashioned religion, a naive piety, peculiar to the time, 
and which we may believe to have been free from cant ; that 
feature of a real dependence upon the power and goodness 
of God being quite compatible with very elementary 
notions of righteousness. 

And so about the busy quays, passing in their boats to 
and from the ships at anchor, and in the narrow streets 
about Tower Hill, Billing’s Gate and East Chepe, or in 
Southwark, the sailors are everywhere to be met. Some- 
times adding to the crowd in the pit of the Globe 
Theatre, or drinking in the Falcon Tavern near at hand, 
and often giving Dogberry and Verges trouble with their 
brawls at night. The Falcon Tavern in Southwark, which 
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Shakespeare’s company are known to have frequented, was 
also near the Falcon Dock, and in that case it would 
doubtless be a rendezvous of seamen too. Shakespeare 
saw them there, or elsewhere, and has sketched, in 
vigorous lines, a typical English sailor of the period, the 
boatswain in the “Tempest” (Act I, sc. 1). This is the 
first appearance in our literature of the sailor (Chaucer's 
shipman being medizval), and how true to life, how real, 
is this bawling sea-dog. We do not meet with another 
instance for more than a century after, and then the 
genius of Daniel Defoe, in that treasure of our boyhood’s 
days, “ Robinson Crusoe,” gives us another portrait from 
life in the naturally-drawn character of Will Atkins. 
But though every healthy-minded boy will love “Robinson 
Crusoe,” we misunderstand and under-estimate the work 
of Defoe, if we suppose that he wrote for the entertain- 
ment of boys. The book teems with wisdom, and is 
notable, among other things, for being the first attempt in 
literature to make the life and adventures of a simple 
mariner the subject of a work of art. 

But touching that scene from the “ Tempest”: is it not 
reasonable to imagine Shakespeare writing those words 
after hearing the dramatic recital of the incidents of 
a shipwreck from some mahogany-visaged old salt in the 
Falcon Tavern? The rudeness of the stage scenery of the 
period left the great poet free to imagine the situation clearly 
and naturally without being hindered by the attempt to 
represent a ship, a storm, etc., on the boards. To a mind 
like Shakespeare’s, the familiar sight of the vessels whose 
keels had furrowed those distant oceans, and had borne 
such famous men, the visible presence of those redoubtable 
sailors must have been a direct incentive to clearness of 
description. 
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In the pages of Hakluyt and Purchas we see the 
mariners of England casting anchor in the ports of the 
sunny Mediterranean, and sailing amongst its many 
islands, following in the wake of the Portuguese, to the 
ports of the East Indies, and amongst the West India 
Islands, defying Spain. We see them in Japanese waters 
and in Baltic ports, rounding the North Cape, whale- 
fishing off Spitzbergen and Greenland. In combats with 
the Spaniard, Portuguese, and Dutch, in storms, tropical 
hurricanes, and amongst Arctic icebergs, on board of 
squab, round-bowed, tall-sterned craft, sometimes drifting 
helplessly, or with King Death himself in their midst, in 
the form of contagious disease, we see the poor Jacks of 
those days, the unnamed in history, the unknown, 
forgotten, common seamen. 


And these sailors were led by men whose like we may 
look for in vain throughout the history of other times. 
For never again can the same combination of circum- 
stances arise. Never again will men go down to the 
deep in such ships, with instruments so rude, with maps 
so grotesquely imperfect. The sea-captains, like Frobisher, 
Davis, Hudson, and many another, were forced to depend 
on their own judgment to an extent unrealisable in these 
days of perfectly-adjusted instruments and accurate maps. 
They hardly understood the variation of the compass, and 
they had no confidence in anything away from the North 
Star by night and the sun by day. The bold self-reliance 
of these men carried them through their great achieve- 
ments. They were forced to have faith in nothing but 
their own observation, so that they learned to keep their 
eyes open, and to feel their way by an instinct which 
made up for the poverty of their science. Not a voyage 
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of theirs, whether we follow Drake in the “ Pelican” 
(the first English ship to sail round the world), Hawkins 
in his fine man o’ war, the “ Dainty,” Frobisher with his 
“‘two smalle barkes,” the “Gabriel” and the “ Michael,” or 
Davis in his little “‘ pynace,” the “ Ellen,” but fills us with 
wonder and admiration of their indomitable energy, their 
lion-hearted courage. We cannot realise the vagueness of 
the globe to the old navigators. Countries, now as well 
known as our own island home, were unknown. The vast 
extent of the continent of North America was not dreamed 
of The meaning of the words “North-west Passage” 
was to them just this, that by rounding the land some- 
where above Labrador they would pass into the Pacific 
Ocean, and so to China and India. By this route they 
would avoid the dangerous path by the Straits of 
Magellan and the inevitable conflict with Spain. Ship 
follows ship, and the world widens, and in course of 
time the Northern Archipelago is revealed. But Davis's 
Straits and Frobisher’s Straits, and Baffin’s Bay and 
Hudson’s Bay, and the name of many a “beaked pro- 
montory” keep the fame of the Elizabethan seamen for 
evermore. The Spaniards had been the first,in the New 
World, but the English did not see why they should not 
go there too. Hence follow the attempts to found ‘settle- 
ments in Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh and further to 
the north by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. The Portuguese had 
discovered the passage to India. The Dutch followed 
them. But the English sea-captains did not see why 
they should have it all to themselves. Then the gentle- 
men adventurers, all the turbulent and restless spirits who 
could not settle down to the farm or the merchant’s 
counting-house, longed to be on board ship sailing 
Westward Ho! They saw fortune waiting them there: 
fortune, with fighting, privation, endurance, perhaps 
20 
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death by fever or by battle. Or they might sail south- 
wards round the Cape of Good Hope—called by the 
first comers into these seas the Cape of Storms—and 
across the Indian Ocean to Calicut, Java, or China. There 
were dangers enough, and to spare, to tempt the most 
adventurous in such a voyage as that: Moorish pirates off 
the coast of Morocco; European pirates coming out of the 
ports of West Africa; storms off the Cape; hurricanes in 
the Indian Ocean; the rocks and reefs of seas unknown ; 
treachery of natives; hunger, thirst, and disease. Yet 
there were never wanting men in plenty to volunteer for 
these long and perilous voyages, nor intrepid commanders 
to lead them. What an admirable type of the sea-captain 
is visible in the plain unvarnished voyages of John Davis, 
of Sandridge, in Devon: not John Davis, of Limehouse— 
another sailor of some note too—whom Mr. Froude 
confuses with the first in his “English Worthies;” but 
the hero of the Arctic as well as Indian Seas, good- 
hearted, pious John Davis, whom Thomas Fuller would 
have shown more judgment in selecting as a model for his 
“Good Sea Captain” than the iron-handed Francis 
Drake. But here, indeed, is a name to conjure with. 
Drake’s life was devoted to punishing Spain. From 
boyhood to his death on board his ship at Portobello that 
was his mission. Of all the lives of heroes who have 
made the story of our island glow with romance there are 
few that can compare with that of Drake. His exploits, 
told in plain language, surpass in extravagance the wildest 
stuff ever imagined in boys’ books of adventure. 

Then the types of chivalrous heroism. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, coming home from a voyage of 
discovery on the North American coast, with a small ship 
and a “‘pynace” of 9 or 10 tons, overhears one of his men 
grumbling at the prospect of returning across the Atlantic, 
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when the late autumn gales were setting in, in a vessel so 
small as the pinnace, hinting that their commander would 
not like to do it himself. Sir Humphrey thereon decides 
to leave his ship and come home in the pinnace. He does 
so, and gales beset them soon after their departure. He 
was seen by the people in the ship “ Hind,” sitting on the 
poop of the little pinnace with a book in his hand. Once, 
when she drave near enough, he shouted to them—*“ That 
heaven was as near by sea as by land.” In the night the 
storm rose higher, with breaking seas, and the lights of 
the pinnace suddenly disappeared. With much danger and 
peril the ship “ Hind” reached Falmouth a fortnight later, 
but the pinnace was never seen again. 


Another instance of true heroism is that of the famous 
action of Sir Richard Grenville in the Revenge, which 
has formed the theme of a noble ballad by Tennyson. 
Seven English ships of war were cruising in the West 
Indies, in the endeavour to intercept the Spanish trea- 
sure ships. The King of Spain on learning this sent 
a fleet of 55 ships to attack the English and protect 
his treasure ships. The admiral, Lord Thomas Howard, 
received the information of this formidable arma- 
ment as he was riding at anchor off the island of 
Flores. The English admiral felt himself in no condition 
to oppose such a formidable force, the less so as half his 
crews were disabled by scurvy. He, therefore, weighed 
anchor immediately, and put to sea, three other ships fol- 
lowing rapidly. Sir Richard Grenville’s ship, the Revenge, 
is the last, Sir Richard staying to remove the sick men 
who had been taken on shore, and who would have been 
left to become prisoners to the Spaniards. The admiral, 
Lord Thomas Howard, and the others succeeded in getting 
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away, but Sir Richard Grenville was unable to recover the 
wind and follow them. The Spanish squadron was already 
on his weather bow. He still had one course open, to run 
before the wind. But this he peremptorily refused to do, 
saying, “He would much rather die than leave such a 
mark of dishonour on himself, his country, and the Queen’s 
ship.” He, therefore, kept on his course, which took him 
through the midst of the Spanish squadron. They were 
sailing in two lines, and the Revenge “ran up the long sea 
lane between.” At first the Spaniards were too much 
astonished to fire, but he was in no long time surrounded 
by the whole fleet, and, in Tennyson’s noble words—“ the 
battle thunder broke from them all.” The fight began at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and lasted till next morning. 
He repulsed the enemy fifteen times, though they con- 
tinually shifted their vessels, and boarded with fresh men. 
When morning dawned, the Revenge was a dismasted 
hulk, battered and beaten to a wreck. Of the crew of 103 
at the beginning of the action, 40 were killed, and of the 
rest but few were unwounded. Sir Richard himself was 
wounded to death. In this situation, he proposed to his 
crew to set the ship on fire, rather than surrender to the 
Spaniards. The master gunner and many of the seamen 
agreed to this desperate resolution, but the greater number 
opposed it, and Sir Richard was obliged to surrender. The 
Spanish admiral! and his whole company were so struck by 
the bravery of the English captain and his crew that they 
were received on board their ships as prisoners of war with 
great courtesy and consideration. Their lives and liberties 
were respected, and in due time they got back to England, 
when, Sir Richard Hawkins tells us, the Queen was 
graciously pleased to give every man six months’ pay over 
and above the wagesthen due. But Sir Richard Grenville 
died on the Spanish admiral’s flagship, his last words being: 
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“ Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet 
mind; for that I have ended my life as a true soldier 
ought to do, fighting for his country, Queen, religion, and 
honour, my soul willingly departing from this body, leaving 
behind the lasting fame of having behaved as every valiant 


, 


soldier is in duty bound to do.” The Spaniards lost in this 
sharp yet unequal action four ships and about one thousand 
men. (Campbell.) 

What was so great a disadvantage to the Spanish 
nation, in their long war with the English, was the fact 
that although their lofty and powerful vessels were often 
crowded by a large number of soldiers and gunners, yet 
the seamen, on whom they relied to work the vessel, were 
few and bad. They were used like slaves, and forced to 
“moil and toil” day and night. They were not suffered to 
have any shelter in the cabins or interior of the vessel, but 
rested and sheltered in the tops or wherever they could. 
Whatever the need, the soldiers and their officers would 
not do any of the ship’s work, nor would the gunners do 
any part of the seamen’s duty or the soldiers. The officers 
were strict and punctilious disciplinarians, but seldom knew 
much of maritime affairs. The great idea with them seems 
to have been to organise their sea forces according to the 
pattern of an army on land. And all their mistakes seem 
to have sprung from this prime error, as Hawkins tells us, 
of appointing military men to commands at sea. Thus the 
captain of the soldiers on board a Spanish ship of war held 
higher rank than the captain of the ship. 

How different was this to the system which obtained on 
the English ships of all kinds. We have just seen that the 
seamen in Sir Richard Grenville’s ship have a voice in the 
surrender. When Drake was on his first voyage round the 
world, some of the gentlemen gave him much trouble by 
their unwillingness to take their share in the labours of 
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cleaning and refitting the ship. This spirit, Drake was 
resolved to put down. Assembling his crew on the 
desolate shore of Patagonia, he says: “‘ Here is such con- 
troversye betweene the saylars and the gentlemen, and 
such stomakynge betweene the gentlemen and saylars, that 
it dothe even make me madd to here it. But, my masters, 
I must have the gentleman to hayle and draw with the 
mariner, and the maryner with the gentleman. 

Iw ould know hym that would refuse to set his hand ¢ toa 
roape.” 

But the crowning achievement of the Elizabethan sea- 
men was the defeat of the Spanish Armada. The story of 
this stupendous event has been admirably told by Mr. 
Froude. It has been told, with much picturesque descrip- 
tion and beauty of language, by Charles Kingsley in 
“Westward Ho!” 

It would be but presumptuous to assay what has already 
been done so excellently in those well-known and famous 
narratives. But to those who have a relish for the heart- 
stirring theme beyond even these, Hakluyt’s quaint chap- 
ters will afford rich entertainment still. 

We will note, with some degree of emphasis, in view of 
our theme, that the Queen and her ministers had had 
ample warning, had had ample time to prepare, but yet 
the warning had been unheeded, and the country was 
unprepared. But Drake, and Hawkins, and Wynter, and 
Frobisher were ready. Yes, the seamen were ready, and 
in her hour of peril England was saved by her seamen. 
It was not by statecraft of Elizabeth and her ministers 
that England was saved. She owed her deliverance to 
her seamen, the men who had dared the perils of the 
Arctic seas, in ships no better than Manx herring boats, 
who had fought the Spaniards on sea and land, who knew 
what Spanish prisons and the Inquisition were. 
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But Philip never contemplated a naval engagement. A 
duel at sea formed no part of his plan. His aim was to 
unite his 20,000 soldiers with the 40,000 under Parma, 
and land the whole mighty force at once upon the English 
coast, which at no point was capable of resisting such an 
army. The Armada was a vast flotilla of transports. True, 
it included a considerable number of the famous galleons, 
the largest ships of the time, but every unwieldy hulk 
that could be found, had been utilized for the conveyance 
of troops and stores for the long campaign, which was to 
follow the disembarkation. There were galleys and gal- 
liases, unwieldy and antiquated, whose decks crowded with 
soldiers became shambles under the English guns. The 
English ships, keeping on the weatherbow of the Armada, 
harassed the Spaniards all up the Channel, doing an 
immense amount of injury, with trifling loss to themselves. 
Nevertheless the Armada reached Calais—six leagues from 
Dunkirk. It had all but attained its goal. Thence it was 
dislodged by the fireships. The next day the great fight 
off Gravelines took place, a fight to which all that had 
gone before was child’s play. By a strange turn of for- 
tune’s wheel, we who remember Trafalgar, and the Battle 
of the Nile, have forgotten Gravelines. 

Medina Sidonia, seeing that the Armada, as an invading 
force, was foiled, attempted to lead the disorganised, yet 
still powerful, fleet back to Spain by a circumnavigation 
of the British Isles. A perilous resolve. What the 
English ships had not done the northern tempests did, 
with a completeness of destruction that appeared to the 
nation as nothing less than the sovereign act of Divine 
judgment. Says Hakluyt: “I thinke that never was any 
nation bless’d of Jehovah, with a more glorious and 
wonderful victory upon the seas, than our vanquishing of 
the dreadfull Spanish Armada. But why should I 
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presume to call it owr vanquishing: when as the greatest 
part of them escaped us, and were onely by God’s out- 
stretched arm overwhelmed in the Seas, dash’d in pieces 
against the Rockes, and made fearfull spectacles and 
examples of His judgments unto all Christendome.” But 
the immense importance of the event was not fully 
realised even then. From this time Spain, then the 
foremost nation in Europe, began her downward course, 
The war against Spain was renewed with the utmost 
vigour. It was carried on unceasingly, till the grasp of 
the giant weakened, and the empire slipt from his hands. 
The war was a national one. Any man who could fit out 
and man a ship had the chance of plundering the enemy. 
Hence the success of needy adventurers like Candish. 
The great reputation of the Spaniards for courage and 
bravery gave way before the English seadogs, whose 
success bred in them a kind of reckless and desperate 
bravado. 

“Philip thanked God that the disaster was no worse,” 
“that he had sent his fleet against men, not against 
the tempests, and that he could place another fleet 
upon the seas.” But, in the words of the historian, 
what he could not replace was his mastery of the 
seas. This had vanished. The defeat of the Armada 
was the beginning of the end. ‘The naval supremacy of 
Spain was lost, and with it all was lost. An empire so 
widely scattered over the globe, and whose dominions 
were parted by intervening nations, could only be held 
together by its command of the seas.”—(Froude). The 
great empire broke up slowly, but the cause of ruin was 
the same throughout. “It was the loss of her maritime 
supremacy that robbed her of all, and her maritime 
supremacy was lost in the wreck of the Armada.” 
(Froude.) 
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O seamen of Elizabeth’s England! we would keep your 
memory green for ever. But it is vain to inscribe your 
names in brass or marble, if we forget that for which ye 
fought : for gone ye are from blame or praise of ours, but 
that for which ye strove remains to us still, our glorious 
heritage—the supremacy of the seas. Shame be upon us 
if we suffer this to go from our hands. Needless were 
column, or statue, or tower to the memory of the seamen 
of the past while we hold firm their gift to us. And when 
the day dawns when England’s mastery of the seas shall 
be challenged, may the answer from the turreted monsters 
of steel be as world-defying and as triumphant as that 
which rang out from the “wooden walls,” quaint and 
cumbrous though they were, of three hundred years ago. 


























ON WINDMILLS. 
BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


I wander from my drowsy desk 
To revel in the picturesque. 
W. M. PRagp. 


‘sy a lover of landscape and the antique forms of beauty 
+1 that minister to its attractiveness I must confess to 
an unquestionable liking for windmills, and it was one of 
those grey old tower-like structures, with its graceful 
tapering lines, its hooded cap, and broad, wind-fanned 
sails, seen—as I passed by it the other day—perched on a 
breezy knoll by the estuary of the Ribble, that turned my 
thoughts, as by a wind from other days, in directions 
reflective and retrospective, the nature of which it affords 
me a little recreative pleasure to set down in a written 
form. Though, as I have said, a windmill is to me an 
object of peculiar attraction, yet my knowledge of it is 
confined to the picturesqueness of its exterior aspect. If 
I wish to be informed regarding its interior mechanism, or 
the construction of its sails, and the way they are acted 
upon by the wind, my old friend Hermit Crab will inform 
me, for there seems to be no limit to that learned professor’s 
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scientific knowledge, judging from the evidences of it that 
crop up in unexpected forms, to my increased and rever- 
ential wonderment. Turning over the pages of a great 
encyclopedia the other day, I was surprised and pleased 
to recognise the initials of my friend’s name appended to 
a profound dissertation on windmill sails, illustrated by 
diagrams, mathematical and algebraical formule, and cal- 
culations intricate, which made me feel for the time being 
as if I had got a windmill in my head. How I envied my 
friend’s possession of this power of accurate calculation and 
demonstration, knowing as I do that it is combined in his 
case with the keenest and most delicate appreciation of 
truth and beauty in all forms of nature, art, and literature. 
But as the inner eye can see only that which it brings 
with it the power of seeing, and as this limitation con- 
demns some of us to remain, in many things, no more than 
superficialists, I must be content to deal with windmills 
according ‘to the measure of my capacity. 

It would be interesting in pursuance of that retrospec- 
tive movement of the mind induced by the subject, to 
consider the various contrivances which have been adopted 
for the pulverisation of grain, to trace the processes from the 
rudest forms of pressure used, say by the men of the Stone 
Age, down to the latest mechanical appliances. In such 
an inquiry we should discover how the quern or hand-mill 
came to be used; and how, under other conditions, cattle 
were employed to produce the rotary motion; we should 
learn further how the motive forces of water and wind were 
brought into play by the introduction of the wheel and the 
sail, the former being very probably the earlier appliance 
of the two. In the matter of windmills we are told that 
they were in existence in Europe in the twelfth century, 
but are thought to have been in use in the East at an 
earlier date. We should find, too, that they have had 
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their own processes of development and variations of 
structure, from the post mill which was moved at its base 
by a lever, to the mill with a movable cap on the summit 
and the regulating fan for adjusting the sails to the wind. 
Then, following all these, there has come the steam corn 
mill, unpicturesque in aspect, and destined perhaps to 
reduce both windmill and watermill to ruins, The considera- 
tion of all these things, however, is somewhat irrelevant to 
the present purpose, which is neither antiquarian nor 
historical, and is nothing if it is not lightly literary. 

My first acquaintance with a windmill was one of the 
stage kind, and it is associated with my first play. The 
mill was away in Bohemia, and the play was The Miller 
and his Men. 1 remember what a vivid impression 
that old melodrama made on my youthful imagination, 
especially in the opening scene, the stage description of 
which runs thus: “The banks of a river. On the right in 
the distance a rocky eminence, on which is a windmill 
at work. A cottage in front—sunset.” 

It was a phantom of delight 

When first it gleamed upon my sight, 
that first stage make-believe. How shall I describe, too, 
the realistic impression made by the white-smocked miller’s 
men, when they cross the river in their boat and deposit 
their sacks on the ground, the while they sing— 


When the wind blows, 
When the mill goes, 
Our hearts are all light and merry ; 
When the wind drops, 
When the mill stops, 
We drink, and sing, hey down derry. 


Then there were the various characters, the principals of 
the melodrama; all marvellously magnified to a boy’s eye. 
Grindoff the miller, and the sad Ravina, old Kelmar, and 
his daughter the fair Claudine, the love-lorn Lothair, the 
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Count Friberg, and his humorous servant Karl. What an 
awesome revelation it was, too, as the plot unfolded itself, 
to find the miller and his innocent-looking men transformed 
into frocked and belted and big-booted banditti—terrible 
fellows, all of them, armed with daggers and pistols, and 
who had their hiding place in cavernous depths of the rock 
beneath that picturesque and peaceful mill, approached by 
secret passages and convenient trapdoors. Then there were 
the striking situations, sometimes accompanied with appro- 
priate music, and always with the true melodramatic 
dialogue, as when two moody villains, baffled of their prey 
in the forest, enter, the one exclaiming significantly, “But 
a time may come,” to which the other rejoins, ‘‘A time 


shall come, and shortly too.” How sweetly, too, Claudine 
sang, 

Stay, prithee, stay, the night is dark, 

The cold wind whistles, hark ! hark! hark ! 


Then to what a tragic catastrophe the melodrama moved 
through its thrilling circumstances, to the destruction of 
the wicked Grindoff and his robber band. All that, how- 
ever, belongs to the irrevocable past, and, as Wordsworth 
says— 

Nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower. 


Though I have looked upon many real windmills since 
those days, perhaps none has been associated with such 
romantic interest as that which belonged to the stage-land 
of Bohemia. 

It would be difficult to define the charm a real wind- 
mill has for me, but there seems to be a peculiar grace in 
its form, and something of the poetry of motion in its 
broad arms as they beat the air in their upward and 
downward flight, accompanied by that “singing in the 
sails which is not of the breeze.” Your windmill too, being 
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subject to elemental forces over which it has no control, 
displays an interesting irregularity in its movements; it 
has many enforced pauses, and it is impossible to predict 
that it will be at work on any special day. Like those of 
ships, its sails are sometimes becalmed, and when the wind 
bloweth not your miller hath an idle time, and probably, 
like the mariner, sometimes whistleth to lure the laggard 
wind. As a place too where corn is ground the windmill 
has its attractions, for that process is allied to the primal 
necessities of life, and seems to concern us more nearly 
than the spinning of yarn or the weaving of cloth. My 
affection for a windmill, as a place where corn is ground, 
has grown out of associations arising from an early familia- 
rity with an old watermill, where I spent many happy days 
of my youth. This old mill, which, I hope, “still sings its 
busy lay,” stands upon a trout stream which flows through 
the beautiful vale of Mowbray away there in Yorkshire ; 
and as I recall the scene, I remember how often I have 
been awakened in the early morning by the first revolu- 
tions of the great water-wheel which sent a soft vibration 
through all the house to its remotest rooms, for the mill 
and the house were practically one, and you had but to 
step out of the kitchen to the mill chamber. I was a care- 
less boy in those days, but— 


I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool about the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal. 


Were I an artist I would try to put on canvas that old 
mill with its dusty stone walls, its seventeenth century 
dial on the gable, and its broad orchard-bordered pool ; 
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for your corn mill, whether impelled by wind-sail or water- 
wheel, is always an attractive object to the artist eye, which, 
however, as far as I know, has not yet learned to look with 
equal favour on the modern mill, whose motive power is 
derived from steam. How effective an old windmill can 
be in a landscape, I have evidence in an engraving, now 
lying before me, of a picture by Creswick. It is called 
“ Passing Showers,” and shows, beneath a cloudy and rainy 
sky, a long stretch of landscape of a varied kind, made up 
of moorland, mead, and stream, with an ancient wooden 
windmill standing on the moorland edge in the foreground. 
It is a mill of that primitive kind, already alluded to, sup- 
ported on a post, and moved round to the wind by means 
of a long lever at the base. Towards this mill, as to a 
place of shelter, a horseman is riding rapidly, facing the 
wind in his flight, as you can see by some stunted 
skeleton-looking trees near by, which are straining in 
the opposite direction. The flying horseman and the 
broad-sailed mill remind me of Don Quixote, and how 
that knight of the sorrowful countenance, despite the re- 
monstrances of his faithful squire, rode full tilt at the 
windmills in the plain, believing that they were giants 
which it was his mission to overthrow. We know how, 
although, along with the good Rosinante, he was himself 
overthrown, he was still undeceived, averring that the 
giants had been transformed into windmills to his hurt, 
and not to be convinced to the contrary, even by those 
words of the worthy Sancho Panza, which have become 
proverbial, “Did I not tell your worship,” said that matter- 
of-fact squire, “they were windmills? And who would 
have thought otherwise, except such as had windmills in 
their head ?”’ 











‘FABLES AND FABULISTS. 
BY THOMAS NEWBIGGING. 


A FABLE or apologue may be defined as a short story, 

either fictitious or true, generally fictitious, calculated 
to convey instruction, advice, or reproof in an interesting 
form ; impressing its lesson on the mind more deeply than 
a mere didactic piece of counsel or admonition is capable 
of doing. 

I say ‘‘a short story,” because if the narration is spun 
out to a considerable length it ceases to be a true fable, as 
the term is understood, and becomes a tale, such, for 
example, as a fairy tale. Now, a fairy tale usually, or 
invariably, contains some romance and much improba- 
bility ; it deals largely in the superstitious, and it is not 
necessarily the vehicle for conveying a moral. The very 
opposite holds good of a fable. Although animals are 
generally the actors in the fable, there is an air of natural- 
ness in their assumed speech and actions. The story may 
be either highly imaginative or baldly matter-of-fact, but 
it never wanders beyond the range of intuitive (as opposed 
to actual) experience, and it always contains a moral. In 
a word, a fable is, or ought to be, the very quintessence of 
common-sense and wise counsel, couched in brief narrative 
form. It partakes somewhat of the character of a 
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parable, though it can hardly be described as a parable, 
because this is more sedate in character, and has human 
beings as its actors. 

There is an archness about the best fables that creates 
interest and awakens curiosity; and it is the quality of 
such that, whilst simple enough, as stories, to be under- 
stood and enjoyed by the young, they are, at the same 
time, calculated to interest, amuse, instruct, and admonish 
those more advanced in years. 

A fable should carry its moral without the telling. 
Nevertheless, the moral or application is generally worth 
supplying, even where it is self-evident, because it puts, 
or should put, the lesson taught by the fable in a terse 
and impressive form. Above and beyond all, a fable 
should possess the quality of simplicity, and, whilst easy 
to be understood, it should have force and appropriateness. 

Fables treat of the follies and weaknesses, and occasion- 
ally of the nobler qualities, of humankind, generally 
through the medium of the lower animals and the members 
of the vegetable and natural kingdoms. These are made 
to represent the characters which we find in human life. 
Curious, that although it is chiefly the lower animals and 
inanimate things that are made the vehicle of the instruc- 
tion or reproof contained in the story, we do not feel that 
there is any incongruity in these having the power of 
speech. We willingly accept the circumstance of their 
faculty of speech and reasoning as gospel truth for the 
time being. It is natural that they in the fable should 
speak as the hero or actors, and we listen to their words, 
whether wise or foolish, with deference or contempt, as the 
case may be. 

It is a question in casuistry how far justice and injustice 
are done to the inferior animals and the members of the 
vegetable kingdom by this liberty that is taken with them 
21 
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in the fable. If they had knowledge of the fact, and the 
power of remonstrance, it may be conceived that some of 
them at least would repudiate the characters and propen- 
sities which we in our superior conceit so glibly ascribe to 
them in the fable. And, indeed, there is doubtless a good 
deal of unfairness in our habit of stigmatising this one 
with cunning, that one with cowardice, and the other with 
cruelty, or stupidity, or dishonesty, as suits our purpose. 
Possibly if some of the humbler creatures thus branded 
were gifted with the power of writing fables for the benefit 
of their fellow-creatures and associates, they might be able 
to point to characteristics in the higher order of beings 
which it is desirable to hold in reprobation, and this, too, 
with as much or more reason and justice on their side than 
we have on ours. But, in truth, the fabulists themselves 
tacitly admit the force of this argument, inasmuch as the 
failings and defects and general qualities which they 
ascribe to the characters in the fable are, of course, those 
of the human species. 

A fable is generally a fiction, “a medicinable fiction,” as 
Mr. Walter Pater says (translating Plato’s definition) “ with 
a provisional or economised truth in it, set forth under such 
terms as simple souls can best receive.” It is a singular 
paradox, however, that nothing is truer than a good fable. 
True to intuition, true to nature, true to fact. The great 
virtue of fables consists in this quality of truthfulness, 
and their enduring life and popularity are corroboration 
of it. If not true they are nothing, or foolish, and there- 
fore intolerable. We instinctively feel their truth, and are 
encouraged or conscience-smitten by the narration; for 
they deal with principles which lie at the very root of our 
human nature. The fables of antiquity may indeed be 
truly said to have been a natural product of the times in 
which they were invented. In the early days, when free 
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speech was a perilous exercise, and when to declaim 
against vice and folly, especially in high places, was to 
court personal risk, the fable was resorted to by the 
moralist as a circuitous method of achieving the end he 
desired to reach, the lesson he wished to enforce. The 
entertainment afforded by the fable or apologue took off 
the keen edge of the reproof; and whilst the censure 
conveyed was not less severe, the device of making the 
humbler creatures the scapegoat of human weakness and 
vice mollified its bitterness. The very indirectness of the 
fable had the effect of making the sinner his own accuser 
—whom the cap fitted was at liberty to don it. It may be 
questioned, however, whether a fable has ever the full 
immediate effect intended. Men are loth to apply the 
moral to their own case, though they have no difficulty in 
applying it to the case of others—even to their best 
acquaintances and friends. For example: take the pre- 
sent company—my present company of readers—(it is 
usual, by the way, to except “the present company,” 
but I will be rash enough, even at the risk of 
castigation, to break the rule)—take, then, the present 
comhpany in illustration of my point. Which one of us 
would admit for a moment that we are the counterpart or 
human representative of the Fox, with its low cunning; 
the loquacious Jackdaw ; the silly Goose ; the ungrateful 
Viper ; the Crow, to be cajoled by flattery ; not to mention 
the egregious Donkey? “Satire,” says an acute writer, 
“isa glass in which the beholder sees everybody’s face 
but his own.” Or, to parody a line of Young:— 
All men think all men peccable but themselves. 

To be sure we might be willing, modestly perhaps, to 
admit that we who are singers can emulate the nightin- 
gale; that we even possess some of the—call it shrewdness 
of the fox; the faithful character of the honest dog; vie 
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in dignity of manners and bearing with the stately lion. 
But all that is a matter of course; the noble traits we 
possess are so self-evident that none, except the incor- 
rigibly blind, will be found to dispute them! So that the 
admonishing fable contains no lesson for any of us, but 
should be taken seriously to heart, with a view to their 
reformation, by certain persons whom we all know. That 
view of the question, however, need not be further 
pursued. 

We have the “successful villain” in the fable as some- 
times on the stage; and it may be a question whether the 
tendency of this is not rather to encourage dissimulation, 
in certain ill-constituted minds, than to inculcate virtue. 
A fable of Northcote’s will exemplify what I mean :— 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE FOX. 


“A grave and judicious Elephant entering into argu- 
ment with a pert Fox, who insisted upon his superior 
powers of persuasion, which the Elephant would not allow, 
it was at length agreed between.them that whichever 
attracted the most attention from his auditors by his 
eloquence should be deemed the victor. At a certain 
appointed time a great assembly of animals attended the 
trial, and the Elephant was allowed to speak first. He 
with eloquence spoke of the high importance of ever 
adhering with strictness to justice and to truth, also of the 
happiness which resulted from controlling the passions, 
of the dignity of patience, the inhospitable and hateful 
nature of selfishness, and the odiousness of cruelty and 
carnage. 

“The pert Fox, perceiving the audience not to be much 
amused by the discourse of the Elephant, made no cere- 
mony, but interrupted the oration by giving a farcical 
account of all his mischievous tricks and hairbreadth 
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escapes, the success of his cunning, and his adroit con- 
trivances to extricate himself from harm. All which so 
delighted the assembly, that the Elephant was soon left, 
in the midst of his wise advice, without a single auditor 
near him; for they one and all with eagerness thronged 
to hear the diverting follies and knaveries of the Fox, 
who, of course, was in the end declared the victor.” 

It might almost appear that a fable of this kind is an 
error of judgment, and that it is calculated to do harm 
rather than good, inasmuch as it exhibits the triumph of 
duplicity and the defeat of wisdom. True, the author of 
the fable tries to recover the lost ground in the applica- 
tion, by mildly holding up the Fox to reprobation, 
thus :-— 

“ Application: The effect tnese two orators had on the 
perceptions of their audience was exactly the reverse 
one to the other. That of the Elephant touched the guilty, 
like satire, with pain and reproach ; even the most innocent 
was humbled, as none were wholly free from vice, and all 
felt themselves lowered even in their own opinion, and 
heard the admonition as an irksome duty, but still with 
little inclination to undergo the difficult task of amend- 
ment. But when the Fox began, all was joy ; the innocent 
felt all the gratification which proceeds from the conscious- 
ness of superiority, and the guilty to find their vices and 
follies treated only as a jest; for we all have felt how much 
more pleasure we enjoy laughing at a fool than in being 
scrutinised by the sage. From this cause it is that farce of 
the most grotesque and absurd kind is tolerated and 
received, and not without some degree of relish, even by 
the good and the wise, as we all want comfort.” 

In spite of the application—nay, rather, to some extent 
by reason of it, for the anti-climax is extraordinary in a 
fable! I doubt whether our sympathies are not with the 
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Fox rather than with the Elephant. We feel that the 
Elephant, with all his wisdom and good advice, is somewhat 
of a bore; whilst the Fox, rake and wastrel though he be, 
has that touch of nature that makes him kin. 

Zisop’s fable of “The Fox and the Crow” is also an 
example of the success of the scoundrel; but mark the dif- 
ference—here is the obvious reproof of the vain and silly 
bird, deceived by flattering words, till, in attempting to 
sing, she drops into the mouth of the Fox the savoury 
morsel she held in her beak! Here, our verdict is: 
“Served her right!” In Northcote’s fable, clever though 
it is as a narration, this climax is altogether wanting. 

In the earlier years of the world’s history, fables were 
invented for the edification of men and women. This was 
so in the palmiest days of Greek, Roman, and Arabian or 
Saracenic civilisation. In these later days fables are 
generally assumed to be more for the delectation of chil- 
dren than adults. This change of auditory need not be 
regretted; it has its marked advantages. The lesson 
which the fable inculcates is indelibly stamped on the 
mind of the child, and has an influence, less or more, on 
his or her career during life. 

The ineradicable impression which certain fables have 
made upon the mind, through uncounted generations, by 
their self-evident appropriateness and truth, is well exem- 
plified in the “‘ Wolf and the Lamb,” the “ Fox and the 
Grapes,” the “ Hare and the Tortoise,” the “ Dog and the 
Shadow,” the “ Mountain in Labour,” the “ Fox without a 
Tail;” the “Satyr and the Man” who blew hot and cold 
with the same breath, and others. It is safe to assert that 
nothing in literature has been more quoted than the fables 
named. We could not afford to lose them; their absence 
would be a distinct loss—literature and life would be the 
poorer without them; and, such being the fact, we are 
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justified in holding those writers in esteem who have con- 
tributed to the instruction and entertainment of mankind 
in the fables they have invented. 

It does not follow that all the fables of the various 
authors are original. Most of the fabulists who have won 
fame in this branch of literature have borrowed from 
writers anterior to themselves, and have simply given the 
old story a new setting. Many, if not most, of La Fon- 
taine’s fables, for example, are simply recast from sop 
and other of the Ancients. 

The oldest fable in Holy Scripture is the trees in search 
of a king, recounted by Jotham to the men of Shechem,* 
wherein it is shown that the most worthless persons are 
generally the most presuming. 

Hisop is justly regarded as the foremost inventor of 
fables that the world has seen. He flourished in the sixth 
century before Christ. Several places—as in the case of 
Homer—are named as his birthplace, but the weight of 
authority is in favour of Phrygia, hence his sobriquet of 
“The Phrygian.” Whether he was a slave from his birth 
is uncertain; but if not, he became such, and served three 
masters in succession—Caresias, Zanthus, and Idmon or 
Jadmon. His faithful service and wisdom so pleased 
Idmon that he gave sop his freedom. Growing in 
reputation both as a sage and a wit, he associated with 
the wisest men of the age. Amongst his contemporaries 
were the seven sages of Greece—Periander, Thales, Solon, 
Cleobulus, Chilo, Bias, and Pittacus—but he was even- 
tually esteemed wiser than any of them. He became 
attached to the court of Croesus, the rich King of Lydia, 
and continued under the patronage of that monarch for 
the remainder of his life. Croesus employed him in 
various embassies which he carried to a successful issue. 





* Judges ix., 8—15. 
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The last he undertook was a mission to Delphi, where, 
having so offended the Delphians by his strictures on 
their mean character and habits, they conspired against 
him, charging him with the theft of a golden goblet which 
they had surreptitiously hidden away among his baggage. 
This being one of the vessels consecrated to Apollo, the 
charge brought against him was that of sacrilege; and, being 
found guilty, he was sentenced to be precipitated from the 
rock Hyampia. This shameful sentence was carried out, 
and so Aisop died (according to ancient writers) in the 
fourth year of the fifty-fourth Olympiad, or 561 years 
before the Christian era. The fate of poor Hsop was like 
that of a good many other world-menders ! 

Apart from wisdom in the highest sense, Hsop possessed 
no little share of worldly wisdom, or political wisdom— 
which is often only another name for chicane—and 
exercised it as occasion served. It is related by Plutarch 
in the “ Life of Solon,” that ‘“‘ Zsop being at the court of 
Creesus at a time when the seven sages of Greece were 
also present, and the King, having shown them the 
magnificence of his Court and the vastness of his riches, 
asked them—‘ Whom do you think the happiest man?’ 
Some of them named one, and some another: Solon 
(whom, without injury, we may look upon as superior to 
all the rest), in his answer, gave two instances. The first 
was that of one Tellus, a poor Athenian, but of great 
virtues, who had eminently distinguished himself by his 
care and education of his family, and at last lost his life 
in fighting for his country. The other was of two brothers, 
who had given a very remarkable proof of their filial 
piety, and were, in reward for it, taken out of this life by 
the gods the very night after they had performed so 
dutiful an action, and concluded with adding that he 
had given such instances because no one could be 
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pronounced happy before his death. sop perceived 
that the King was not well satisfied with any of their 
answers, and, being asked the same question, replied— 
‘That for his part he was persuaded that Croesus had 
as much pre-eminence in happiness over all other men as 
the sea has over all the rivers. The King was so much 
pleased with this compliment that he eagerly pronounced 
that sentence, which afterwards became a common pro- 
verb—‘ The Phrygian has hit the mark!’ Soon after this 
happened, Solon took his leave of Croesus, and was 
dismissed very coolly. sop, on his departure, accom- 
panied him part of his journey, and as they were on the 
road took an opportunity of saying to him, ‘O Solon, 
either we must not speak to kings, or we must say what 
will please them!’ ‘On the contrary,’ replied Solon, ‘ we 
should either not speak to kings at all, or we should give 
them good and useful advice.’ So great was the steadiness 
of the chief of the sages, and such the courtliness of 
Esop.”* 

It will be noticed that this reply of sop to the question 
of the King was evasive. He does not declare the King 
to be “the happiest man,” but leaves it to be inferred 
that, assuming happiness to be attained by men during 
life (which Solon denied), then was Croesus pre-eminent 
over all others in that respect. It must be admitted that 
the answer does not display the character of Asop in the 
best light as a moralist, however much it may exalt his 
reputation as a courtier. There probably was a good deal 
of the fox in his nature, and this, not less than his wisdom, 
enabled him to maintain his position at the court of this 
vain and wealthy King. 

Not only was sop unfortunate in his death, his per- 
sonal appearance has suffered disparagement. The most 





* Quoted from the life of Zsop in Dodsley’s ‘‘ Fables.” 
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trustworthy chroniclers of ancient times describe him as a 
man of good appearance, and even of a pleasing cast of 
countenance ; whereas, in later years, he has been portrayed 
both by writers and in pictures as deformed in body and 
repellant in feature. 

It is to Planudes, a Constantinople monk of the 14th 
century, nearly two thousand years after the time of Msop, 
that this burlesque of the great fabulist is due. It appears 
that this man, either through ignorance or by intention, 
confounded the Oriental fabulist, Locman, with sop, and 
clothed the latter in all the admitted deformities of the 
other. This writer is untrustworthy in other respects, for 
in the pietended life of him which he wrote, he makes him 
speak of persons who did not exist, and events that did 
not occur for 80 to 200 years after his death. 

The sopean fables are distinguished by their sim- 
plicity, their mother-wit and natural humour. A score of 
examples exhibiting these qualities might be cited. Two 
(not the best known) will suffice :— 


THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERDS. 

“A Wolf, peeping into a hut, where a company of shep- 
herds were regaling themselves with a joint of mutton: 
‘ Lord,’ said he, ‘what a clamour would these men have 
raised if they had caught me at such a banquet.’” 

The compression and humour of this fable are remark- 
able, and the obvious moral is “That men are apt to con- 
demn in others what they practise themselves without 
scruple.” Again, take 


THE BULL AND THE GNAT. 
Intended to show that the least considerable of mankind 
are seldom destitute of self-importance: “A conceited 
Gnat, fully persuaded of his own importance, having placed 
himself on the horn of a Bull, expressed great uneasiness 
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lest his weight should be incommodious; and with much 
ceremony begged the Bull’s pardon for the liberty he 
had taken; assuring him that he would immediately 
remove if he pressed too hard upon him. ‘Give yourself 
no uneasiness on that account, I beseech you,’ replied the 
Bull, ‘for, as I never perceived when you sat down, I shall 
probably not miss you whenever you think fit to rise up.’” 
Here, again, the humour is exquisite; but, indeed, that 
is a characteristic of nearly all the fables ascribed to Hsop. 

The fable does not readily lend itself to the expression 
of pathos. Perhaps the only really pathetic fable is that 
of the “ Wolf and the Lamb,” and it is also one of the 
very best. In this there is a touch of genuine pathos, 
unique in its character. 

The applicability of the fables of sop to the circum- 
stances and occurrences of every-day life, in the highest 
walks as in the humblest (for the nature in both is human, 
after all), gives them peculiar value. This, and their 
epigrammatical character, so conspicuous in the best, 
combined with the humorous turn that is given to them, 
impresses them upon the memory. 

Montaigne remarks that “most of the fables of sop 
have diverse senses and meanings, of which the mytho- 
logists chose some one that quadrates well to the fable; 
but, for the most part, ‘tis but the first face that presents 
itself and is superficial only; there yet remain others 
more vivid, essential, and profound into which they have 
not been able to penetrate.”* 

If this be so, it is an argument against the common 
practice of limiting their signification to the one moral 
that is often given as an appendage to the fables. It is 
worthy of note that sop did not supply the moral to any 
of his fables. The moral or application appended to, or 








* Essay: ‘‘ Of Books.” 
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introducing a fable (for both practices are followed), is a 
later innovation, possibly intended to make clear what 
was obscure in the apologue. 

Besides “the moral,” there is in some collections of 
fables what is designated ‘the remark,” in which the 
compiler tries, as it were, to drive home the application of 
the story with an additional blow. My own experience as 
a youth was that these appendages to the fable were 
invariably skipped. 

The question as to whether the moral, if any is supplied, 
should be placed at the beginning or end of a fable, has 
sometimes been discussed. On this head Dodsley has 
some remarks that may be quoted. He says: “It has 
been matter of dispute whether the moral is better intro- 
duced at the end or beginning of a fable. sop universally 
rejected any separate moral. Those we now find at the 
close of his fables were placed there by other hands. 
Among the ancients, Phedrus: and Gay among the 
moderns, inserted theirs at the beginning; La Motte prefers 
them at the conclusion; and La Fontaine disposes them 
indifferently, at the beginning or end, as he sees con- 
venient. If,’ he adds, “amidst the authority of such 
great names I might venture to mention my own opinion, 
I should rather prefer them as an introduction, than add 
them as an appendage. For I would neither pay my 
reader nor myself so bad a compliment as to suppose, after 
he had read the fable, that he was not able to discover its 
meaning. Besides, when the moral of a fable is not very 
prominent and striking, a leading thought at the beginning 
puts the reader in a proper track. He knows the game 
which he pursues, and, like a beagle on a warm scent, he 
follows the sport with alacrity, in proportion to his intelli- 
gence. On the other hand, if he have no previous 
intimation of the design, he is puzzled throughout the 
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fable, and cannot determine on its merits without the 
trouble of a fresh perusal. A ray of light imparted at first 
may show him the tendency and propriety of every 
expression as he goes along; but while he travels in the 
dark, no wonder if he stumble or mistake his way.” 
Dodsley’s argument here seems to me to be incontrovertible. 

In such repute have the Aisopean fables always been 
held, that the most learned in all ages have busied them- 
selves in translating and transcribing them. Socrates 
relieved his prison hours in turning some of them into verse. 
Diagoras, who lived 400 years before the advent of the 
Christian era, published a collection, and so also did 
Demetrius Phalereus about a hundred years later. The 
well-known collection by Phdrus is mainly sop turned 
into Latin verse, with a few of his own invention added. 
The fables of Babrius are in the Greek and follow the Aso- 
pean model. Avienus, also a Latin fabulist who followed 
in the footsteps of Asop, translated many of the earlier 
fables and added others of his own; so with Gabriele 
Faerno’s one hundred fables in Latin, and so also with 
most of the collections by modern fabulists. Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, Croxall, La Motte, Richer, Breittinger, Bitteux : 
they are all largely Alsop, with added pieces of later 
invention. Of the popularity of Asop’s fables in book 
form during the last century and the beginning of this, we 
can scarcely form any conception in these days of cheap 
literature in such variety and excellence. Along with the 
Bible and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” sop may be said to 
have occupied a place on the meagre bookshelf of almost 
every cottage. 

In the Escurial, near Madrid, the library of which is 
rich in ancient literary treasures, is a work by Ebn Arab- 
scah, a collection of Arabian fables. Arabia may with 
truth be designated the very fountain-head of fabulous 
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story. It was in that country that the venerable Locman 
flourished during, it is believed, the reign of the Jewish 
Kings, David and Solomon. Berington, in his essay on 
“The Arabian or Saracenic Learning,” remarks that 
Locman is said to have been an Ethiopian or Nubian, 
extremely deformed in his person, but so famed for wisdom 
as to have acquired the appellation of “The Sage.” His 
fables and moral maxims, written for the instruction of 
mankind, were, in the estimation of the Eastern people, a 
gift from Heaven, and they received them as its inspired 
dictates. “Heretofore,” says the Divine Being in the 
Koran, “we gave wisdom to Locman.” The same writer 
suggests whether Locman and sop may not be the same 
person. “The history of the two sages is so perfectly 
similar in their characters and the incidents of their lives, 
that one must have been borrowed from the other. But 
the chronological difficulties,” he adds, “are sufficiently 
perplexing.” We have already seen that this alleged 
similarity in character and bodily appearance was due to 
the invention or misconception of Planudes, whose story 
of Alsop was written in the 14th century, and therefore 
the seeming identity of the sages falls to the ground. 
Moreover, the fables of sop are essentially Attic in their 
diction, exhibiting all the marks of that compressed wit 
and wisdom for which the ancient Greek mind was distin- 
guished. Eastern fable, on the other hand, is ornate and 
florid, and wanting in the Grecian clear-cut directness and 
point. It is idle to assume that the ideas, if not the 
diction, may have been borrowed and clothed in a new 
dress, unless it can be shown that the substance or subject 
matter of the fables of the sages is alike or similar in 
character. In the absence of this proof it may be asserted 
that the claims of Greece to be the mother of the Hsopean 
fable are irrefragable. 
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The “ Panca Tantra” is a collection of Hindoo fables, the 
supposed author of which was Vishnu Sarman, and this is 
believed to be the source of the “ Fables of Pilpay,” which 
are undoubtedly of Indian origin. The transformation 
which these latter have experienced in their progress down 
the ages, chiefly by reason of their having been translated 
into the Arabic in the sixth century, under the name of 
the “ Book of Kalilah and Dimnah,” and afterwards into 
other Eastern languages, has altered their Indian character, 
and caused them to assume a Persian vesture and signifi- 
cance. They are rich in ripe wisdom, and prove the insight 
of their author or authors into human nature, which in 
those early days and in those far countries, was much as it 
is in more westerly communities and in our own times. 

Taking Alsop as our model, the bulk of Pilpay’s stories 
are not fables par excellence. They are more of the nature 
of recountings of adventures, fabulous, it is true, and con- 
taining a moral, but elaborated and complex for the most 
part; they are wanting in the terseness and concentration, 
as well as in the simplicity and spontaneity of sop. 

The same remark holds good with regard to the “Gesta 
Romanorum,” or Entertaining Moral Stories invented by 
the monks as a fireside recreation in the Middle Ages. 
These are believed to be of English origin, though a similar 
“ Gesta,” composed of stories in imitation of them, appeared 
in Germany about the same time. The taste displayed in 
many of the stories is of a questionable kind, though, 
doubtless, they are a truthful reflex of the ideas and 
manners of the age in which they were composed and 
rehearsed, and in that respect they are of the utmost 
interest and value. 

The “Gesta” is a rich storehouse from which many 
poets, including Gower, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Parnell, and others have borrowed. Shakespeare's “ Peri- 
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cles” has its source in the ‘Gesta,” so also Parnell’s 
delightful poem, “The Hermit”; and our own Dr, John 
Byrom’s “Three Black Crows” is from the same prolific 
treasure-house. 

Excellent as many modern fables are—full of instruction 
and entertainment, it is but few of them that spontaneously 
recur to us in connection with the affairs of daily life. 
The exceptions that I can recall are—the “Fox without 
a Tail,” and the ‘‘ Old Man, his Son, and their Ass.” Both 
of these are of comparatively modern invention, and they 
are both of high excellence, approaching, especially the 
first, to the Hsopean standard. 

Amongst modern fabulists, La Fontaine stands in the 
front rank. Jean De La Fontaine was born on July 8» 
1621, at the Chateau-Thierry, Ville de la Brie, on the 
Marne, and was one of the galaxy of great men and writers 
that adorned the age of Louis XIV. He died on March 13, 
1695, aged 73 years. His fables, as is well known, are in 
verse, and include the best of those from ancient sources, 
with many of his own invention. He may be said to have 
turned Asop into rhyme. The happy spirit of the genial 
Frenchman inspires them all. They are written with a 
vivacity and sprightliness all his own, and these, with the 
humour which he infuses into them, make their perusal 
exhilarating and health-giving. The ‘“ Raven and the 
Fox” may be given as a good example of his style :— 


LE CORBEAU ET LE RENARD. 


Maitre Corbeau sur un arbre perché, 
Tenoit en son bec un fromage : 
Maitre Renard, par l’odeur alléché, 

Lui tint & peu prés ce langage. 
Hé, bon jour, Monsieur du Corbeau ! 
Que vous étes joli! Que vous me semblez beau ! 
Sans mentir, si votre ramage 
Se rapporte & votre plumage, 
Vous étes le phénix des hétes de ces bois. 
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A ces mots, le Corbeau ne se sent pas de joie : 
Et pour montrer sa belle voix, 
Il ouvre un large bec, laisse tomber sa proie. 
Le Renard s’en saisit, et dit: Mon bon Monsieur, 
Apprenez que tout flatteur 
Vit aux dépens de celui qui l’écoute : 
Cette legon vaut bien un fromage sans doute. 
Le Corbeau honteux et confus 
Jura, mais un peu tard, qu’on ne I’y prendroit plus.* 


La Fontaine is well known in this country by the English 
translations of his work. I may call attention to a version 
not so well known, published anonymously in 1820. In 
my copy a MS. note gives John Matthews, of Hereford- 
shire, as the author. In his preface Matthews states that 
the fables are not altogether a translation or an imitation 
of La Fontaine, because in most of them are allusions to 





*A spirited translation, by the late Mr. John Matthews, is given, as 
follows :— 
THE RAVEN AND THE FOX. 


Master Raven sate perch’d on the top of a tree, 
A cheese stuff'd the beak of this sable marauder ; 
Allur’d by the smell, Master Fox came to see 
What it was thro’ the air spread so tempting an odour. 
When thus he began: “ Ah, Sir Ralph! a good morning : 
How charming you look, and how tasteful your dress ! 
Those bright glossy plumes, your fine person adorning, 
Produce an effect—which I cannot express. 
Colours glaring and tawdry were never my choice ; 
When I view them disgust is my only sensation : 
If you join to that plumage a mellow-toned voice, 
You're the Phoenix, I vow, of the feather’d creation.” 
The Raven, cajol’d, op’d his bill of vast size, 
To give his new friend a sweet sample of croaking ; 
In the jaws of sly Renard down dropp’d the rich prize ; 
Who then took his leave with this lecture provoking : 
“Honest Ralph, this conclusion the premises follows ; 
Give me leave your attention the maxim to press on : 
He who flatters will cheat the vain blockhead who swallows. 
At the price of a cheese ’tis a very cheap lesson.” 
The Raven, ashamed, swore a little too late 
Never more he’d be caught with so worthless a bait. 


22 
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public characters, and the events of the times, where they 
are suggested by the subject. These allusions and those 
in the notes accompanying the fables, are largely political, 
and have a fine flavour of old Toryism about them. The 
fables, apart from these ephemeral references to personages 
and events, are written with great cleverness and vivacity, 
full of humour, and in many instances are well suited for 
recitation. The foregoing example is from this volume. 
John Gay, who was born in Devonshire in 1685, and 
died in London, December 4th, 1732, is without question 
the best of the English fabulists. Unlike most other 
writers in this department of literature, his fables are 
almost all original. His language is choice and elegant, 
yet well suited to his subject. His rhymes are perfect, 
and at times he almost rises into poetry. His fables, how- 
ever, are lacking in humour, and they have not that 
abounding esprit and ndiveté which characterise La Fon- 
taine. Gay was a writer of great industry,* producing, 
during his lifetime, almost every species of composition. 
His “ Beggar’s Opera” is yet occasionally seen on the 
stage, and this, after his fables, is his best known work. 
He was essentially Bohemian in disposition and habits, 
and lacking in business capacity ; a man of culture, how- 
ever, a pleasant companion, and a warm-hearted friend. 
He was on intimate terms with Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
and other distinguished wits of his day, and the Duchess 
of Queensberry was his patron and friend. Unfortunately 
he was too much given to hanging at the skirts of the 
great, and sueing for place at Court, instead of depending 
on his own genius, which was unquestionably of a high 
order. Notwithstanding this failing, he was no sycophant 
or flatterer, but exposed the follies and vices of human 





* The opposite of this has been said, but without good reason. The number and 
variety of his productions attest his industry, 
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nature, as exemplified in the characters of the rich and 
great,as in the humbler ranks, without fear or favour. 
His best known fables are probably “The Boy and the 
Rainbow,” and “ The Hare and Many Friends.’ 

Many of Gay’s lines, both from his fables and plays, 
have become widely popular ; for example :— 


Princes, like beauties, from their youth 
Are strangers to the voice of truth. 


Learn to contemn all praise betimes, 
For flattery’s the nurse of crimes, 


In every age and clime we see 
Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 


While there's life there’s hope. 


Those who in quarrels interpose 
Must often wipe a bloody nose. 


When a lady’s in the case 
You know all other things give place. 


And what’s a butterfly? At best 
He’s but a caterpillar drest. 


’Tis woman that seduces all mankind. 


How happy could I be with either 
Were t'other dear charmer away. 


And his own epitaph, written by himself :— 
Life’s a jest and all things show it, 
I thought so once and now I know it. 

In the letter to Pope in which this epitaph is written, 
he says :—“ If any one should ask how I could communi- 
cate this after death, let it be known it is not meant so, 
but my present sentiments in life.” 

Gay was buried in Westminster Abbey. The monu- 
ment which marks his grave bears the well-known verses 
composed by Pope, beginning :— 

Of manuers gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child. 

James Northcote, R.A., the indefatigable painter, who, 

when a youth, enjoyed the friendship of Sir Joshua 
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‘Reynolds, and was occasionally one of the company at his 
hospitable table, along with Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, 
Garrick, and Boswell, published a volume of original and 
selected fables in 1830, when he was eighty-three years of 
age. When a boy, living at Plymouth, where he was born 
in 1746, he took pleasure in copying the pictures from 
“Esop’s Fables.” The memory of these clung to him 
through life, and, as occasion offered, he occupied himself 
in composing apologues in imitation of those with which 
he was familiar in his early years. Their diction is 
admirable. They are in the choicest phraseology. Though 
neither crisp nor brilliant, they are now and again lighted 
up with scintillations of humour. His Applications are 
delivered with grave solemnity, befitting a judge or a 
philosopher; and in many instances they extend to three 
or four times the length of the fable itself. 

Perhaps the best of his fables are “The Jay and the 
Owl” and “Echo and the Parrot.” None of Northcote’s 
fables have become popular with the multitude, though 
many of them are good examples of this class of composi- 
tion. There is a pleasant humour in the following :— 


THE JAY AND THE OWL. 


“ A loquacious Jay on a certain day paid a morning visit 
to the Owl, who was roosting in his sombre apartments in 
a barn, where nothing could disturb his gravity, except 
now and then the appearance of a mouse ; otherwise he 
held the deportment of indescribable wisdom in perfect 
silence, as was his custom. By these means the Jay 
engrossed, with pleasure, all the gossip himself; and after 
an hour or two had passed, he took a reluctant leave of the 
silent Owl, declaring that he had never enjoyed a more 
instructive or entertaining conversation in the whole 
course of his life. 
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“ APPLICATION.—If we have a desire to be as agreeable 
as possible to a talkative visitor, the greatest caution must 
be observed on our part not to interrupt his discourse, as 
we may be assured that there is nothing can be half so 
delightful to him as that which comes out of his own 
mouth. Thus we shall gain his heart, and raise his 
estimation of our intellect to such a degree that it will 
seem only a little inferior to his own. The tongue is a 
wild beast very difficult to be chained when once let loose. 
It is the pulse whereby the wise man finds out the dis- 
position of the soul. There are abundance of people who 
break their neighbour’s head with an ass’s jawbone.” 

Robert Dodsley, author of “The Economy of Human 
Life,” compiled a volume of fables. This was the favourite 
collection in this country at the end of last and the begin- 
ning of the present century. The contents of the volume 
are in three parts, and comprise “Ancient Fables,” 
“Modern Fables,” and “Fables newly invented.” These 
latter were not all written by Dodsley, some of them being 
contributed, as he states in his preface, “by authors with 
whom it isan honour to be connected, and who, having 
condescended to favour him with their assistance, have 
given him an opportunity of making some atonement for 
his own defects.” The later editions of the work contain 
a life of Asop, “by a learned friend,” and an excellent 
(though somewhat pedantic) “ Essay on Fable.” 

Ivan Andreivitch Krilof, the Russian, who was born 
in Moscow in 1768, and died in St. Petersburg in 1844, 
was one of the greatest original fabulists of modern times. 
One writer (and an Englishman) goes so far as to claim 
for him the position of “the crowned king of the fabulists 
of all languages.” His published fables amount altogether 
to two hundred and two, of which thirty-five only are 
borrowed, the rest being original. They are in rhymed 
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verse in the Russian, and an English translation, also in 
verse, and with a close adherence to the text, has been | 
made by Mr. I. Henry Harrison. An excellent prose 
translation by Mr. Ralston had previously been published. 

Krilof is characterised by rich common-sense and sound 
judgment; a rare vein of satire, and an excellent humour. 
A kind of rugged directness of language, well calculated 
to undermine the shams and abuses at which he aimed, 
also distinguishes his apologues. He deserves to be better 
known in this country. As an example of his humour, 
his fable of “ The Man with Three Wives” may be recom- 
mended. 

Krilof was a journalist, and also wrote a number of 
dramas, both in tragedy and comedy, before turning his 
attention to fables. It is on these latter that his claim to 
distinction rests. He rose to high eminence in his native 
country, where his name is a household word, and at his 
death a monument to his memory was erected in the 
Summer Garden at St. Petersburg. 

It will be sufficient, without going into particulars, to 
name Lessing, who wrote a series of apologues of striking 
power and excellence. Tomas de Yriarte, a Spanish 
fabulist of some note. Edward Moore also composed a 
volume of “Fables for the Fair Sex,” but of no special 
merit. Rev. Hy. Rowe, whose fables tire without 
interesting. Nivernois wrote a number of original fables, as 
did also Fenelon, Florian, Gaspey, Gellert, Walter Bfown, 
and Dr. Aikin. Cowper, the poet, wrote some elegant fables 
with which most readers are familiar. I recently met with 
a volume entitled: “Truth in Fiction; or, Morality in 
Masquerade,” a collection of 225 select fables from sop 
and others, done into English by Edmund Arwaker, Rector 
of Donaghmore, in Ireland. London, 1708. And another, 
** Fables for Children—Young or Old,” in humorous verse, 
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by W. E. Staite, 1830. Sheridan Wilson was the author 
of a volume entitled: “The Bath Fables,” 1850. 

Of lady fabulists there are several. One collection is 
entitled: “The Enchanted Plants—Fables in Verse.” 
London, 1800. Name of author not given, but evidently 
alady. A volume of fables was published by Mary Maria 
Colling, a writer of humble rank, under the patronage of 
the once celebrated Mrs. Bray (daughter of Thomas 
Stothard, R.A.) and Southey, the poet laureate. Finally, 
a volume of original fables by Mrs. Prosser. 

There are books bearing the title of “Fables,” the 
contents of which are not fables in any true sense. Of 
these are Dryden’s so-called Fables, which are really 
metrical Romances. A competent critic has pronounced 
them to be the “noblest specimens of versification to be 
found in any modern language,” but we need not further 
speak of them in this connection. 

Again, there is Bernard Mandeville’s eccentric work, 
entitled: ‘The Fable of the Bees; or, Private Vices Public 
Benefits.” This is an apologue in rhyme, consisting of 
four hundred and eight lines, with a moral in addition, 
and followed by a voluminous prose disquisition on 
questions of morality, partaking of all the audacious 
paradoxical elements which characterised its ingenious 
author. 

Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, wrote a series of eight 
political fables, which were originally published by him 
under the pseudonym of “Thomas Brown.” Neither these 
nor that of Mandeville, however, are fables from our point 
of view. The same remark applies to Lowell's well-known 
“Fable for Critics,” on which it is here unnecessary to 
dwell. 

Pictures illustrating fables are a feature that tends to 
enhance their attractiveness and value, and the ablest 
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artists have employed their pencils in the work. It is 
sufficient to mention Bewick and his pupils, whose illus- 
trations are greatly prized. Blake, Northcote, Harvey, 
Caldecott, Gustave Doré, and John Tenniel, the distin- 
guished Punch artist. The latter illustrated a small half- 
crown volume of Aisop published by Murray in 1852. 
This is a “ New Version of the Old Fables, chiefly from 
Original Sources,” by the Rev. Thomas James, M.A., and 
contains an introduction which is worthy of perusal by 
those interested in this subject. The first edition of the 
work is a rarity sought for by collectors. The spirited 
and masterly designs of Oudry in illustration of La 
Fontaine are justly prized and highly valued. The large 
folio edition in four volumes,* containing 245 fables, with 
M. Oudry’s designs, 276 in number, is one of the treasures 
in the library of the book-lover. Gustave Doré also 
employed his facile pencil in illustrating La Fontaine. 

The illustrations to Northcote’s volumes, from his own 
designs, both the head and tail pieces and the initial 
letters, are appropriate and charming. Those to the 
collection of fables made by G. Moir Bussey (London, 
1842), the designs being those of J. J. Grandville, are full 
of originality and humour. This volume also contains an 
excellent ‘“‘ Dissertation on the History of Fable.” 

The present essay may be suitably concluded by two 
fables, which although not original, I have not met with in 
print. The first is entitled 


THE NIGHTINGALE, THE CUCKOO, AND THE ASS. 


“The Nightingale and the Cuckoo disputed as to which 
of them was the best singer, and they chose the Ass to be 
the judge. First, the Nightingale poured forth one of his 





*** Fables Choisies, mises en Vers,” par J. de La Fontaine. Paris: Desaint et 
Saillant et Durand. 1755-9. 
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most entrancing lays, followed by the Cuckoo, with his two 
mellow notes. Being requested to deliver judgment, said 
the Ass: ‘ Without doubt, the trill of the Nightingale is 
worth listening to, but for a good, plain song, give me that 
of the Cuckoo.’ The Moral here is obvious. Persons with 
a want of taste, or a depraved taste, see no difference 
between things excellent and things mean. Nay, they 
will often be found to prefer the mean, as being more in 
harmony with their own predilections.” 

The next is the shortest fable on record ; its humour is 
as conspicuous as its brevity; and it hails from the County 
Palatine of Lancashire. It is named 


‘““THE FLEA AND THE ELEPHANT. 


“ Passing into the Ark together, said the Flea to its big 
brother the Elephant: ‘ Now then, Mister, no thrutching !’ 
Moral: Insignificance has often its full share of 
self-importance.” 








GIOSUE CARDUCCI. 


BY WALTER BUTTERWORTH. 


"aaa CARDUCCI was born July 17th, 1836, at 

Valdicastello, near Pietrasanta, Tuscany. He springs 
from a good stock, of the middle class, and numbers a 
Gonfaloniere of Florence among his ancestors. His father 
was a hardworking village doctor. As a boy he read 
greedily. His mother, a woman of taste and refinement, 
taught him to read Alfieri. His father, who was fond of 
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Latin authors, instructed him to read and translate that 


tongue. We have glimpses of the boy wandering about 
the Pisan Maremma, drinking in every feature of the 
beautiful country; or at school, his mind far from books, 
as he gazes longingly out at the sunshine, the undulating 
corn, and the distant curve of the sea. His poetical bent 
was apparent early. At eleven years old he wrote his 
first verses—an elegy on a pet owl. Future events were 
foreshadowed, about the same time, by his developing 
crude radical ideas. At thirteen he is persuading his 
friend the little village tailor, who is a hot republican, to 
raise the cry of “ Abassi tutti i re! Viva la reppubblica!” 
His father tried to restrain him, but the young democrat 
would often be found expounding Giusti’s satirical squibs 
to the admiring, open-mouthed rustic circle. One of his 
school-teachers, Pietro Thouar, was an enthusiast who was 
wont to copy and distribute the patriotic lines of Berchet, 
and so contribute his mite to the cause of ‘“ Young Italy.” 

In 1852 the Carducci family had to remove to Florence. 
Giosué continued his studies at the “scuole pie” of that 
city, and for a time at Pisa. His whole youth was devoted 
to study. In his private reading he had delighted in 
Manzoni and other authors of the romantic school. He 
tells us that when a boy he read the “ Promessi Sposi” 
seven times. But as time wore on and his opinions set, he 
turned to the earlier Italian classics with an ardour and 
devotion which have never diminished. At Florence he 
made the acquaintance of Enrico Nencioni, with whom he 
read Leopardi, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, widening his 
outlook upon the world of literature and extending his 
knowledge. 

He now accepted a post as teacher of rhetoric at San 
Miniato, and began to support himself. He, Nencioni, 
Chiarini, and other brilliant young fellows who have since 
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made their mark, formed a band and dubbed themselves 
“Gli Amici Pedanti.” Their chief aim was to restore 
classical forms and studies, in antagonism to the moribund 
romanticism of the time. They published a literary 
review, “Il Poliziano,” to spread their views, but cold 
death quickly cut off this precocious and enthusiastic 
literary bantling. 

At twenty-one Carducci was fairly launched on the 
waters of life. He was giving private lessons, writing for 
periodicals, and publishing his first volume of poetry. 
For some years he was occupied preparing editions of 
Alfieri, Monti, Lorenzo dei Medici, and other Italian 
authors, for Barbéra, the publisher. In addition to his 
editorial duties he contributed lengthy and exhaustive 
introductions to his authors, and for each volume received 
the munificent sum of 100 lire. 

In 1860 he was appointed to the chair of Italian 
Literature at the ancient university of Bologna. This post 
he has held ever since, except that in 1867 he was 
suspended for a short time for having signed an address to 
Mazzini. I need not detail the events of his life from this 
period. Briefly, he devoted much attention to philology 
and literary history, especially to the trecentisti, whom he 
regarded as “testimonies of the life of a young, strong, 
free people, with a genius, fancy, passion, veracity, and 
dignity which it never regained.” “As I read the codices of 
the fourteenth century the ideas of the Renaissance began 
to appear to me in the gilded initial letters, like the eyes 
of nymphs in the midst of flowers.” He turned to the 
Roman classics, and, to use his own phrase, “ took a cold 
bath of erudition.” In addition to his professional duties 
he has written many fine essays on his own and foreign 
literatures, edited the works of great Italians with 
much learning, contributed to journalism reviews and 
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communications of all kinds, and established himself as 
indisputably the first poet of his time in Italy. 

In entering upon a study of the man and of his works 
it will be convenient to turn for a few moments to the 
social and political features of the country. Throughout 
the present century the ceaseless agitations and vicissi- 
tudes of Italian politics have had a remarkable effect 
upon the national poetry. Nearly every poet has been a 
politician. His verses have burned and throbbed with the 
hopes and efforts and fierce struggles of his time. After 
three centuries of foreign dominion, of ignominy and 
degradation, Italy began once again to dream of national 
unity. Eloquent cries burst from the lips of the poets. 
Leopardi, for instance, apostrophises his mother-country, 
whom he pictures:—‘“ Neglected and disconsolate, with 
dishevelled hair, weeping and concealing her face upon 
her knees; naked, defenceless, bleeding from many 
wounds, and in chains.” “Who,” he asks, “hath so 
reduced thee? Turn and gaze, O my country, upon that 
glorious band of immortals, and weep and hold thyself in 
shame and disdain ; for without disdain thy grief were now 
but folly. Let the thought of our ancestors and our descen- 
dants spur thee on!” 

Early in the century men of intellect and force of 
character began to act. The tyrannical rule of the 
usurpers became unbearable. Gradually a public opinion 
was created, and gave rise to hopes of a brighter future. 
The poets helped to sustain these hopes and to set forth 
ideals; to weld together the scattered and disorganised 
people. Not only were they under different ruling 
powers; their politics, history, geography, dialects all 
varied greatly, and tended to division rather than fusion. 
Nothing but pure patriotism could overleap these obsta- 
cles; none but poetic minds could forget the difficulties 
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and fire their fellows to effort and enthusiasm. Leopardi, 
Manzoni, Berchet, Nicolini, Giusti, Prati, Aleardi, Carducci, 
and many others played a prominent part in nerving and 
inspiring their discouraged countrymen. 

In England, happily, the course of public affairs has 
long remained comparatively undisturbed, and our poets 
have generally kept clear of current politics. Rhyming 
politicians are little to our taste, and receive but scant 
attention. But, in considering the qualities and merits of 
a modern Italian poet, we must remember that the cir- 
cumstances of his country have almost necessarily drawn 
him into the turmoil of public life. 

Especially must this be borne in mind in relation to 
Giosué Carducci. Eager, generous, strong-willed, he cannot 
refrain from dashing in whenever the cause of liberty or 
democracy is in question. At times his political invective 
has the glitter of steel. His soul is in arms and eager for 
the fray. 

In 1859 the Italians won the battles of Magenta and 
Solferino; in 1860 Garibaldi entered Naples; Savoy 
and Nizza were relinquished to the French; in 1861 
Vittorio Emmanuele was declared King of Italy, and 
Cavour died; in 1862 Garibaldi was taken prisoner at 
Aspromonte. There are ample means of observing Car- 
ducci at this feverish time. You will remember that he 
had just been appointed Professor of Italian Literature at 
Bologna, a young man of twenty-four. His reviews of 
current affairs are always vigorous and confident. In con- 
troversy (and he is seldom without a dispute on his hands) 
he is confident again, warm and disputatious, biting and 
picturesque. In his more serious prose work he is, on the 
contrary, impartial, passionless, and purely critical. But 
it is his poetry that proclaims best of all what stuff he is 
made of. He is a Republican, and hates the Pope. To 
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him the French Revolution of 1792 is “the most epic 
moment of modern history.” Garibaldi is his hero par 
excellence: “I have loved him most among living men ;” 
Mazzini his chosen prophet, pure and devoted to ideals. 
He chafes at the cautious diplomacy of the King and his 
advisers. His earlier volumes of verse are all imbued 
with this uncompromising spirit, and he soon became an 
exponent of the fiery radicalism of young Italy. Frequently 
he sang with great tenderness of the fallen heroes; of the 
many nameless martyrs to their country’s cause; of the 
mothers “looking at the empty place at table and weeping 
silently.” In sterner moments he “armed his song with 
hatred.” ‘Rise, O muse, and let thy songs be a trumpet,” 
he cried. We do not look for moderation in the enthusiasts 
who effect a revolution against prevailing society. The 
followers of Garibaldi and Mazzini found that the new 
Constitutional Party would not move fast enough to suit 
them. Hot bloods like Carducci were full of scorn and 
patriotic despair at such incidents as the cession of Savoy 
and Nizza. He broke forth into jeremiads which, though 
springing from a generous impulse, were not practical. 
Rome, under foreign guard and priestly rule, was a 
galling thought to him. Rest was impossible until the 
troops of the “Re galantuomo” should have entered the 
immortal city. I will quote one only of his political 
poems, a sonnet in which he joins in the people’s cry: 
“To Rome, to Rome!” 
ROME (Levia Gravia). 

Once with thy locks upon the wind out-spread, 

Breast bare, and sea-blue eyes afire for war, 

Thou didst the chariot urge; before thee far 

Panic and fear with panting breath had fled : 

The shadows of the helm upon thine head, 

Like the fierce dazzle of an iron star, 

Outran the winds ; behind thy swift-wheeled car 

Hovered the dust of trampled empires dead. 
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Great Rome ! the nations vanquished by thy fame 
Saw thus thine image in their ancient fears : 
To-day thy regal locks a mitre’s shame 

Dishonours ; in thy hand bedewed with tears, 

The beads of prayer! O, once more with thy name 
Affright the world, and free the wearied years. 


(G. A. GREENE.) 


It is unnecessary to dwell at length upon Carducci’s 
earlier volumes of verse. The first, now known as 
Juvenilia (1850—1860), consists for the most part of cold 
and artificial imitations of Alfieri and Manzoni, of sonnets 
to his favourite authors, and various academic pieces of 
verse on Dante. Many are overladen with classical names 
and allusions. The book showed that his ideas were 
fluctuating, but were not without vigour. Already, as I 
have said, his political views were forcible enough, and in 
regard to religion, he could speak of “Il secoletto vil che 
cristianneggia,” and of the priesthood as a “school of vile- 
ness, treachery, and lying.” 

Levia Gravia (1861—1867), Decennalia (1860—1870), 
and Giambi ed Epodi (1867—1872) are still transitional in 
character, still interlarded with mythology and elegant 
conceits. The poet himself, looking backward, says at 
this time he had no faith in himself or his art, and yet 
must needs write; he disagreed with the majority and 
yet followed them; desired change and yet dared not 
break with the old custom. About this time he appears 
to give way a little to affectation ; to attitudinise as a gifted 
poet. Somewhat in the manner of Ruskin, he scolds 
everything and everybody about him; he gives expression 
to every passing thought and whim; addresses his public 
as “malign” and “malignant” readers. Kings are vile 
and gods are ugly; Italy is ina parlous state; her coat 
of arms, her soldiers’ uniforms, her postage-stamps are all 
ugly ; a “jaundice of ugliness” has spread over the land ;” 
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“the century is losing all taste for artistic decency ;” “if 
Homer were to return to the world, no one would give the 
vagabond a soldo.” He says: “ Nowadays, no man with 
any self-respect must write. Or if he cannot resist the 
puerile habit of smearing his fingers with ink, under the 
pretext of enlightening or diverting the world, let him 
write wretched novels and dramas—not poetry. Or let 
his verses be reserved for his friends, or his servant, 
or to terrify and put to flight his creditors. In Italy, 
versifying is an abject vocation. The Italians are not truly 
poetical; they are practical, positive, Macchiavellian; cold 
as ice, with an eye ever to the material. They look upon 
the poet as a buffoon—a case for pathology.” 

However, the poet was beginning to show his strength. 
Though some of his work had so far merited the reproach 
“rhymed hypochondria,” his general tone was hardy and 
strong. Sonnets to the memory of a younger brother who 
committed suicide are full of beautiful sympathy. His 
diction is choice and polished; his matter less shackled by 
the influence of his favourite authors. Nature is beginning 
to influence him powerfully. A certain intense sympathy 
for the oppressed and unhappy sometimes charges his 
words with suppressed force, as if he were restraining his 
emotions with difficulty. The following sonnet ‘to the 
sonnet” may give an idea of the grace and beauty with 
which he is beginning to handle that peculiarly Italian 
measure :— 

TO THE SONNET (Levia Gravia). 


Brief and most ample song! thee, light as dreams, 
His thoughts in better worlds which earth o’er-tower, 
Hath Dante loved ; and thee, mid leaf and flower 
Hath Petrarch gathered by the running streams: 
Thee, too, did oft with epic strength endower 
Imprisoned Tasso ; thee that hand redeems, 

Which strove with marble till full-souled it beams, 
For thee he shaped with slow and mightier power. 
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That Aeschylus by Avon born again 

Made thee, Art’s pilgrim on an alien shore, 

His hidden utterance of hidden pain : 

The Anglican, Lusian Virgils, loved thy strain, 
But Bavius, mouthing verse with pompous roar, 
Hates thee, O sonnet: I but love thee more. 


(G. A. GREENE.) 

In 1863 Carducci wrote his “Inno a Satana.” It ap- 
peared in 1865 under the pseudonym of Enotrio Romano, 
dated the year 2618 from the foundation of Rome. Two 
years later an editor republished it as a commentary upon 
an Ecumenical Council which was then holding its sittings. 
The poem is not wholly representative of Carducci’s genius, 
nor is it of the finest quality of his literary work, but it is so 
full of significance, so indicative of certain attitudes of the 
Italian mind, that I must attempt a brief summary of its 
contents. Its verse and literary flavour are quite untrans- 
latable. The splendid rush and dash of the sdrucciolo 
metre can find no equivalent in English. 

“Thee, the immense beginning of all being; matter and 
spirit ; reason and sense; thee I invoke, O Satan, king of 
the banquet. Away with thy sprinkling and droning, O 
priest. See, frozen is the lightning in the hand of Jehovah. 
The angels rain down from out the firmament like pallid 
meteors or exhausted planets. Satan alone dwells in the 
sleepless matter, king of all forms and phenomena. He 
holds his empire in the tremulous flash of a dark eye; in 
the shining clusters of the vine, which rouse the blood 
and quicken joy; which restore fleeting life and banish 
sorrow. Thou breathest, O Satan, in my verse, when I 
defy the God of cruel pontifis and of merciless kings.” 

The poet then dilates upon the happy pre-Christian 
times, the advent of the gloomy monks, vainly fasting and 
denying themselves the joys of earthly life; pontifical 
pride of power, the warning voices of Wicliff and Huss. 
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“ Already tremble mitres and crowns. Rebellion mutters 
in the cloisters and fights—preaches under the stole of 
Savonarola. Martin Luther casts off his gown. Human 
thought, away with fetters; shine and gleam amid thy 
flames! Matter, arise! Satan has conquered. Unchained, 
a fair and awful monster courses sea and earth; flashing 
and smoking like the volcanoes he passes o’er mountains 
and plains and abysses. Then he is lost in unknown 
depths and caverns, only to re-appear unconquered, flying 
from shore to shore; like the wind he spreads his wings 
and sends forth acry. He passes, O people, Satan the 
Beneficent, he passes from place to place in his irresistible 
chariot of fire. Hail to thee, O Satan, O rebellion, O vindi- 
cating face of reason. Sacred to thee let incense and vows 
arise! Thou hast vanquished the Jehovah of the priests!” 

This daring and violent outburst, it is said, was written 
by Carducci with the deliberate intention of forcing atten- 
tion to his claims as a poet. He himself explains that it 
was written hastily, inartistically, with a determination to 
arouse and call attention to the matters of which it treats. 
In any case he succeeded. At a bound he gained the 
foremost place among the younger poets. He became the 
central figure in Italian poetry, the object of almost 
delirious rancour and enthusiasm. 

Naturally, the poet’s flouts at religion and decorum 
brought him many enemies. Religious people were startled 
at the tremendous invocation to Satan. Clerics were out- 
raged at what was avowedly the “war song of paganism.” 
Steady-going critics regarded it as an “ intellectual 
debauch,” a midsummer madness of genius. Impious, 
immoral, blasphemous—these were the word-missiles that 
whirled about the head of the young poet. 

Perhaps friends and foes alike took the poem too 
seriously. The time was electrical. Rome was not yet 
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added to the dominions of young Italy. The temporal 
power, to which the Pope so stubbornly clung, brought 
discredit upon his religion in the minds of many ardent 
patriots. To them Rome under the Pope was the embodi- 
ment of tyranny. superstition, and hypocrisy. It is 
difficult, now, to understand the intense heat of feeling 
generated by this Roman question. The hot-blooded 
young patriots, fighting in the cause of freedom and pro- 
gress, hailed with delight the ‘‘Hymn to Satan.” It 
expressed their sentiments with impetuosity and aban- 
donment. “Satan” is not the evil spirit of the Bible, 
nor the grotesque monster of the middle ages, nor the 
heroic fallen angel of Milton, nor the philosophical, 
cynical demon of Goethe; he is the impersonation of 
glorious freedom, of revolt against oppression, asceticism, 
conventions, priest-ridden religion, and all that has been 
crushed in man’s nature. 

It is true that Carducci describes his Satan as matter 
and spirit, reason and sense, the enemy of kings and 
priests and the God they serve; as appearing in singing 
and dancing, in marbles and paintings, in the sparkling 
wine, and the light of a woman’s eyes. These are flowers 
of rhetoric. The poet scornfully casts in one scale the 
greed of tyrannical power, the stultifying authority of 
sacerdotalism, the melancholy self-mortification of priests ; 
and in the other scale freedom and all the natural joys of 
life which, in his gibe at the accepted state of things, he 
places under the banner of Satan. 

This is not mere mocking vituperation. It is not the 
fine phrensy of a young poet vainly beating the air. 
Extreme it is, certainly. Christianity is made to suffer for 
all the misdoings of those who have misrepresented it, 
But the Italian mind does not readily grasp a distinction 
between the Roman Catholic Church and Christianity ; 
anti-Catholic means anti-Christian. 
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A school of young poets quickly rallied round Carducci ; 
all were democrats, eager for reform; they are distin- 
guished by an abhorrence of the formalities, abuses, and 
absolutism of the Roman Church, which they commonly 
confused with Christianity ; by an extraordinary devotion 
to the classic poets of Greece and Rome; by an inex- 
haustible love of Nature, of natural beauty and sensuous 
delight, and of the worship of external nature pure and 
simple. 

This scornful treatment of the Church ; this reversion 
to classical models; this turning from the cross, the 
austerity, and “medieval darkness of Christianity,” to the 
joyousness and serenity of pagan times, earned for the 
young poets the name of “ Pagans.” There is not space 
to discuss the question whether this widespread pagan 
spirit among modern Italians is attributable to racial 
affinities ; to the underlying instincts of the people, or to 
the mere swing of the pendulum from overwrought 
Romanticism. It is sufficient for the present to note that 
Carducci among many lesser men turns his back on meta- 
physics; he “sings of the ancient worship of Nature, of 
beauty, of sensuous love, and seeks to drown the solemn 
notes of the Christian ritual in a universal jubilant hymn to 
Bacchus.” He exclaims: “I, priest of the august truth, 
bard of the future, excommunicate thee, dark pontiff of 
mysteries, bard of wrath and conflicts.” And again: 
“Crucified martyr, thou crucifiest men; thou contami- 
natest the air with sadness. But the heavens shine, the 
fields laugh, my Lidia’s eyes sparkle with love !” 

How magnificently he has sung the praises of Nature 
every educated Italian well knows. The following sonnet 
“To the Ox” is surely one of the finest productions of the 
century. Carducci had now fully matured his powers. 
He had chastened his style, discarded pettinesses and 
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superfluous mythological allusions. A grave sweetness, a 
sobriety and dignity, probably derived in great measure 
from his untiring study of Dante and Petrarca, are qualities 
which add great charm and distinction to his later 
poetry. Mr. Sewall’s translation of this sonnet may give 
some idea of the felicity of expression and the exquisite 
sympathy with Nature to which the poet has attained. 


IL BOVE. 
I love thee, pious ox ; a gentle feeling 
Of vigour and of peace thou giv’st my heart. 
How solemn, like a monument, thou art ! 
Over wide fertile fields thy calm gaze stealing, 
Unto the yoke with grave contentment kneeling, 
To man’s quick work thou dost thy strength impart. 
He shouts and goads, and, answering thy smart, 
Thou turn’st on him thy patient eyes appealing. 
From thy broad nostrils, black and wet, arise 
Thy breath’s soft fumes ; and on the still air swells, 
Like happy hymn, thy lowing’s mellow strain. 
In the grave sweetness of thy tranquil eyes 
Of emerald, broad and still, reflected, dwells 


All the divine green silence of the plain. 
(F. SEWALL.) 


The poet gives himself up wholly to the worship of the 
beautiful in the external world. His “heart sighs to the 
sun, to the woods, to the amorous winds, to the sweet har- 
monies throughout the world.” “Love rains down upon 
the world from out the heavens.” He rejoices in “the 
smoking clouds on the hills, the gentle rain kissing and 
caressing the flowers ; the long lines of whispering poplars; 
the forests awaking with a cool shiver; the springtide 
melodies; the earth-breathing odours; the moans and 
sighs and secret accents borne on the soft winds; the rivers 
murmuring to the white moon; the sea flagellating the 
shore; the sweetly trembling leaves of April; the dawn 
laughing on the hills; the cuckoos singing their strange 
joys and griefs; the flowers sighing at the kiss of the 
butterflies.” 
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Often, in two or three delicious phrases, he causes a trait 
of nature to start before the eye: “From their cradles of 
snow the flowers wake up wondering; they raise their 
little eyes to the sky, and in their looks are the tremulous 
shadows of dreaming.” 

“Slowly, surely, lightly, from a grey sky of May, beats 
down the rain with tiresome cadence upon the muddy 
plain.” 

“ Lakes of flame, under blue, motionless domes, seem the 
desert places of the city.” 

“As ashrub stretching forth from the bare rock, greedily 
drinking in the light.” 

“ Palpitating the morn rises in the east, and the first 
rays sweetly fall and are broken on the dark beeches; they 
dart on the river, and laugh mid the murmurous waves, 
like the eyes of a virgin responsive to newborn love.” 

“The sun shines in the serenity of May ; fresh air moves 
the water and the branches; amid the foliage the birds 
call to each other; girls open their arms dancing, and love 
embraces all.” 

A short poem on Pantheism will serve to show the poet’s 
habit of communing with Nature :— 


PANTHEISM. (Rime Nuove) 


I told it not, O vigilant stars, to you ; 

To thee, all-seeing sun, I made no moan ; 

Her name, the flower of all things fair and true, 
Was echoed in my silent heart alone. 


Yet now my secret, star tells unto star, 

Through the brown night, to some vague sphery tune ; 
The great sun smiles at it, when, sinking far, 

He whispers love to the white and rising moon. 


On shadowy hills, on shores where life is gay, 
Each bush repeats it to each flower that blows; 
The flitting birds sing, “ Poet, grim and grey, 
At last love’s honeyed dreams thy spirit knows.” 
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I told it not, yet heaven and earth repeat 

The name beloved in sounds divine that swell, 
And ’mid the acacia-blossom’s perfume sweet, 
Murmurs the spirit of all—“ She loves thee well.” 


(G. A. GREEN.) 


No place was so dear to Carducci as the Pisan Maremma, 
where he was born. Asa boy he had loved the Tuscan 
hills, and had rested in the soft shade of the laurels, by the 
babbling waters. His home memories centred round this 
spot. The grave of his unhappy brother, who committed 
suicide, was there. ‘‘ My time,” he says, “is passing in 
ignoble studies, in chagrin and oblivion; but he, a 
youth of twenty, lies under the black earth and green 
grass.” 

The following is a felicitous translation, by my friend, 
Mr. C. E. Tyrer, of his sonnet, ‘Crossing the Pisan Ma- 
remma ” :— 


Dear land, where first my spirit learned to prize 
The poet’s dream,—high thought and scornful song, 
Undying hate and love that never dies ; 

Once more I greet thee, land I loved so long. 

Thy dear familiar forms bedim mine eyes, 

Gazing ’twixt tears and smiles, and memories throng 
Of all the fair and fleeting fantasies 

That lured my dreamful soul when life was young. 
Oh, for the idle loves, the idle dreams ! 

For still I ran, and still the race was vain, 

And soon I fell. Yet to my heart meseems, 
Whisper of peace thy hills and silent plain, 

The mists upcurled, the champaign wide that gleams 
Beneath its tender morning veil of rain. 


The Pagan school, in their love of natural beauty, have 
naturally indulged in many rhapsodies on woman ; in some 
cases a sensual development has been unpleasantly promi- 
nent. From this fault Carducci is conspicuously free. His 
muse is always lofty and pure. Of love, and wine, and 
woman he sings constantly, but ever with artistic restraint. 
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MATTINATA. 


The sun beats at thy window and cries: Rise, my beauty, this is the time 
to love. I bring thee the longings of the violets and the hymns of the roses 
to wake thee. 

The wind beats at thy window and cries: Long have I journeyed over 
hills and plains. The whole earth, the living and the dead, join in an universal 
song. From the green woods the cry is: Let us love, let us love ; and from 
the flowery graves: Time passes, love ! love! 

My thought knocks at thy heart, which is a beautiful garden in flower, and 
says: “May I comein? I have travelled far, I am sad and tired, and wish to 
rest.” 


Although Carducci so frequently extols the joys of 
Nature, the purely objective and sensuous, as distinguished 
from the romantic and introspective, there is often observ- 
able in him an undercurrent of melancholy. “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is a sentiment which 
has ever awakened a tragic echo. It is, doubtless, beautiful 
to rejoice in the sunshine and to drink in the unspeakable 
loveliness of the universe. But there is an inner life 
whose problems are ever before us. Conscience, the soul, 
the mystery of life, the hereafter—these suggest a thou- 
sand questions to which external nature, however beautiful, 
supplies no answer. We cannot blot out of life the 
questionings of philosophy, the cares and doubts which 
mingle with our happier moments. 

Thus we find in the poet a graphic description of shining 
snow, crunching under foot ; the silence of winter, the long 
shadows; the breath rising vaporous in the air; when 
suddenly he cries, “O night, O winter, what are the dead 
doing in their tombs below ?” 

Or again he refers to his youth, “ when all my thoughts 
were sunny ; now calm enwraps me, a black veil covers 
the earth, which once was in flower; little do I love and 
nothing hope. O vanished dreams of glory! Nothing 
remains for me but to express my scorn in empty 
words.” 
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There are times when his “thoughts sob.” “He had 
been among the dead and buried his heart.” 

Even in the heyday of spring beauty he breaks out: 
“Happy choirs of birds fill the young wood; the young 
maidens laugh; the flowers also. O, how horrible thou 
art, gentle earth! The sun, the roses, and the blue 
heaven are an insult. The beautiful world is full of 
horror.” 

In 1877 Carducci published a small volume of rhymeless 
verses, under the title of ‘Odi Barbare,” and again found 
himself the central figure in one of those literary wars 
into which Italians infuse so much gall and so many bitter 
personalities. The strange metres of these “ barbaric 
odes” created a sensation among the critics. Every news- 
paper in the land delivered judgment, ex cathedrd, with 
that charming modesty which we all recognise in modern 
journalism. Among adverse critics one cried: ‘ You can- 
not hire a lyrical system as you would acab;” another: 
“The Odi Barbare are an epidermic injection of Hellenic 
metres;” others stigmatised them as “‘a colossal fiasco,” “an 
affront to Italian literature;” “ pretentious forms for feeble 
matter,” and soon. The poet’s friends retorted that these 
opponents “belonged to the Catholic Apostolic Church of 
Italian Literature, opposed to all reform;” that the new 
odes were ‘“‘the music of the future;” “new and living 
creations, and not merely reminiscences of defunct forms.” 

We shall arrive at a clearer appreciation of the contro- 
versy by a glance back at the Greek metres, which were 
borrowed by the Romans. The elements of classical metre 
were the number of feet, the quality of the syllables (long 
and short), and the regular alternating rise and fall of the 
voice, this last being in strict conformity with the quantity. 
It must be borne in mind that this rhythmical rise and fall 
of the voice, and the grammatical accent of each word, by 
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no means coincided in all cases. The rhythmical accent 
always dominated the classical accent. This rendered 
classical prosody highly artificial, as, of course, in prose and 
conversational every-day use the grammatical accent was 
always used. Only in the singing and the recital of poetry 
was the rhythmical accent in force. In course of time 
the people allowed it to fall into disuse, and with it, the 
quantity. In the latter days of the Roman Empire the 
grammatical accent began to prevail ; a popular poetry had 
sprung up, which was governed by the grammatical accent , 
gradually these popular songs gained the day. Even Virgil 
and Horace came to be read according to the grammatical 
accent, and to be measured by the number of syllables 
only, as the classic method of rhythmical accent and 
quantity fell into greater neglect. 

As the Italian language evolved from the Latin, its verse 
was built upon these popular and unlearned methods, not 
upon the classical system. Rhymes were introduced. 
Quantity no longer existed, or at least could not be reduced 
to rule, for the language would not permit of an arbitrary 
division into the longs and shorts of the classics. 

Carducci determined to try whether he could reproduce 
in his own language, not the exact classic metres, but the 
harmony which moderns feel when reading classic poetry 
according to the grammatical accent. In attempting 
this he used various combinations of Italian metres. He 
explains: “I called these odes barbarous, because they 
would have sounded so in the ears and judgment of the 
Greeks and Romans, although I have wished to compose 
them in the metrical forms belonging to the lyrical poetry 
of those nations ; and because they will, too truly, so sound 
to many Italians, although they are composed and har- 
monised in Italian verses and accents.” 

These experiments to obtain new metrical effects by 
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combinations of ancient systems with modern material are 
not uninteresting in the days of Walt Whitman, Luigi 
Capuani, and others, who aim at greater freedom of pro- 
sodic rules. The first two verses of the “Odi Barbare”’ 


ran :— 
I hate the accustomed verse, 
Lazily it falls in with the taste of the crowd, 
And pulseless in its feeble embraces 
Lies down and sleeps, 


For me, that vigilant strophe 
Which leaps with the plaudits and rhythmic stamp of the chorus, 
Like a bird caught in its flight, which 
Turns and gives battle. 
(Frank SEWALL.) 


Whether Carducci has succeeded in establishing his 
new metres, is a question which Italians alone can autho- 
ritatively answer. Precisely similar experiments had been 
made by Chiabrera without success. But Carducci has 
strengthened his lines with great dignity of language and 
elevation of thought. In the above extract, he certainly 
does his regular poetry injustice. With “the accustomed 
verse” he has done wonders. In a rhymed ode, which is 
light and tripping as Ariel, he addresses rhyme: ‘‘ The 
care and honour of my fathers, thou art sacred and de- 
lightful to me as to them. Hail, O rhyme! Give me for 
love a flower and for hate a dart;” he showed his love for 
poetry both new and old. His imitators were less dis- 
criminating. For a few years every poetaster was striking 
attitudes 4 la Carducci. Barbaric odes were the daily food 
of every aspiring poet. Carducci himself published a 
second volume of them in 1882, and a third in 1889. 

The following is from the second volume :— 

SNOWFALL. (Nuove Odi Barbare.) 


Slowly flutters the snow from ash-coloured heavens in silence ; 
Sound or tumult of life rises not up from the town ; 


Not of herb-seller the cry, nor rumorous rattle of wagons, 
Not love’s passionate song, joyous in musical youth. 
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But, from the belfry swaying, hoarsely the hours thro’ the evening 
Moan like sighs from a world far from the light of our day. 


Wandering song-birds beat at my tarnished window-panes ; friendly 
Spirits returning are they, seeking and calling for me. 


Soon, O belovéd ones, soon—be calm, heart ever undaunted— 
Soon to the silence I come, soon in the shades to repose. 


(G. A. GREENE.) 


Many of these odes are marked by strong imagination. 
The poet seizes the poetical aspects of a scene, and expresses 
them with uncompromising faithfulness. Sounds, colours, 
forms, feelings come straight home to the reader. At 
times an expression or an epithet strikes as with a blow. 
Of humour there is little or nothing. The man is always 
too much in earnest to play with his subject. When at 
his best he causes a scene to flash before the eyes; memory 
is awakened to delighted recognition. But I must con- 
clude with a few short quotations and summary sentences : 


Tell me why the sea, far under the flaming Hesperus, 
Sends such mysterious moanings ; and what songs are these, 
O, Lidia, the pines are chanting ? 


See with what longing the hills stretch their arms to the setting sun. 
The shadow lengthens and clasps them ; they seem to be asking a last kiss, 
O Lidia. 

OUTSIDE THE CERTOSA. 


The dead are saying : Blessed are ye who walk along the hill-sides 
Flooded with the warm rays of the golden sun. 


Cool murmur the waters through flowery slopes descending ; 
Singing are the birds to the verdure, singing the leaves to the wind. 


For you are smiling the flowers ever new on the earth ; 
For you smile the stars, the flowers eternal of heaven. 


The dead are saying: Gather the flowers, for they, too, pass away ; 
Adore the stars, for they pass never away. 


Rotted are the garlands that lay around our damp skulls ; 
Roses place ye around the tresses golden and black. 


Down here it is cold. Weare alone. Oh, love ye the sun! 
Shine, constant stars of love, on the life which passes away ! 
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IN A GOTHIC CHURCH. 
They rise aloft, marching in awful file, 
The polished shafts immense of marble grey ; 
And in the sacred darkness seem to be 
An army of giants, 


Who wage a war with the invisible : 

The silent arches soar and spring apart 

In distant flight, then re-embrace again, 
And droop on high. 


So in the discord of unhappy men, 
From out their barbarous tumult there go up 
To God the sighs of solitary souls 

In Him united. 


Of you I ask no God, ye marble shafts, 

Ye airy vaults! I tremble—but I watch 

To hear a dainty well-known footstep waken 
The solemn echoes. 


’Tis Lidia, and she turns, and slowly turning, 
Her tresses full of light reveal themselves, 
And love is shining from a pale shy face 
Behind the veil. 
(Frank SEWALL.) 


Carducci’s whole career has been marked by generous 
sentiments, lofty ideals, tenacity of purpose, hatred of 
hypocrisy or meanness, and outspoken frankness. An 
eager disputant, he is unable to maintain silence before 
his critics. We find him devoting over a hundred printed 
pages to the refutation of those who criticised his 
“Ca ira,” a series of sonnets on the French Revolution. 
His earnestness, perhaps, leads him to extremes in polemics, 
as when he stigmatises Romanticism as “narrow, mean, 
bigoted, illiberal.” 

In politics he has remained a democrat, but with ripe- 
ness of experience he has dropped his republican rhetoric, 
and is willing to shake hands with expediency. In 1878 
he declined the “Cross of Civil Merit,” but quite recently 
he accepted the “Grand Cross of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy,” and he is a Court favourite. He is now a Senator 
of the kingdom. 
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His prose is exceedingly strong, clear, and eloquent. 
His essays erudite. In scholarship his annotations of the 
great poets are hardly to be surpassed. In prose and 
poetry alike he abounds in stirring, emotional ideas. 

Though a democrat in politics, he is an unmistakable 
aristocrat, in letters. He was “‘glad to escape from the 
poet-laureateship of public opinion.” An eclectic in art, 
he has a sovereign contempt for public opinion. Possibly 
he is too lettered. His severe self-criticism, his careful 
form and polish, his Latinisms, his classical learning and 
recondite allusions, do not appeal to a very wide public. 
The public complain that they need a dictionary to under- 
stand him. He quotes the following post-card addressed 
to himself: “The undersigned, having read your ode to 
the Queen, and not having understood it, desires to have a 
translation in prose. Thanking you in anticipation.” 

None the less he is truly a great poet. In technique he 
is almost perfect. In grace of form, mastery of metre, 
and exquisite handling of his beautiful language, he is a 
delight to read. No Italian poet can be compared with 
him since Manzoni and Leopardi, and their genius was of 
a very different nature. He has been translated into 
German (by no less a critic than Mommsen), Czech, and 
English; but hitherto his reputation has almost been 
confined to his own people. They are rightly proud of a 
poet who has inherited in no inconsiderable degree the 
traditions of Dante, Petrarca, Michel Angelo, and Alfieri. 
So long as the land of Dante can rear such men as Giosué 
Carducci, there is hope for the time of which he sings: 
“ A new order of things is written in Heaven.” 














AMONG THE SAND DUNES. 


BY EDMUND MERCER. 


HEY covered an area of about three square miles, until 
a Board of Commissioners, finding the old road 
through the fields meander too much, improved them by 


driving a bleak, unbeautiful, stony way through their 
midst. Then a building syndicate ran up hotel, and the 
railway company erected next door a station with a long 
name for the delusion of travellers, who, seeing no other 
buildings, were compelled to ask for the place distin- 
guished by the title, only to be informed that “that was 
all there was of it yet.’ Soon a sea wall was projected 
into the foreshore, with a promenade along the parapet. 
Detached villas were planted along its inner border and 
promiscuously about the sandhills themselves, and road- 
ways shot among them leading from nowhere to nowhere 
else, and passing nowhere on the way. And there, in the 
course of years, restless mankind built himself a new place 
to sojourn in, and so it remains to this present. 

The great stone sea wall, cemented and iron-bound, 
strong as human hands could fashion it, has yielded more 
than once to the ruthless, raking grasp of the foaming 
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breakers. But the sandhills, soft enough to bear the 
impress of baby fingers and feet, calmly smile at the anger 
of wind and wave, which steal from them only that which 
they return twice told. No sooner has the sea sunk into 
its narrow channel again, leaving bare its great, cruel 
bosom of sand, than the wind—the more blustering the 
more effective—sweeps into the air vast clouds of sand, 
which float over wave and shingle, till, caught by the frail 
network of starr-grass and creeping rcot, they strengthen 
Nature’s bulwark against the ineffectual fury of the 
greatest storm that rages along the coast. 


Storms may come and storms may go; 
The hills are there for ever. 


True, they are always there, but their shapes and fea- 
tures are perpetually changing. The gale may fling the 
crest of a hill into the valley, and scoop out the body 


thereof to pile it upon its head, and lay bare the very roots 
of the sand mountain, but it immediately begins to fill the 
gap it has made? until once again a new hill rises on the 
ruins of the old one, and shakes a hirsute head to the 
broad breeze. And so these huge, slow waves of sand roll 
on landwards and seawards; ebb and flow at the caprice 
alike of zephyr or whirlwind; never overflowing the pasture 
land nor disputing the sea’s domain; changeable as an 
April cloud, steadfast as the summer-blue heaven. 

And of infinite variety. You may breathe yourself with 
a dozen stiff climbs, struggle along stony deserts fitly 
bestrewn with countless bones, saunter across flowery 
meads and over peaty moors, ford small rivers, skirt the 
margin of little lakes, and scramble through forests, all in 
the course of a short afternoon. Birds, beasts, fish, insects, 
flowers flit across your observant vision in profuse pano- 
rama. You cannot idle; there is too much to see, to 
remember, to weave into your short life, and make it 

24 
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beautiful, and thank God for it all. Else where were the 
use of Nature’s charm unless you turn that use to an end 
divine ? 

We are on the edge of the “forest.” You laugh! The 
trees? Were you plunged into the middle of those insig- 
nificant little bushes, it were well for you to be stout of 
limb and strong of nerve, else you were in bad case. 
Already the alders and elders are shoulder high, and as 
we descend the bushes become trees in reality. We have 
many a time, when rain-caught, sheltered under this big 
hawthorn that turns a bleak tangle of branches to the 
windward side, and reached home with dry shoulders. 
Further in, the water-defiant alders grow thick and unim- 
pressionable, and the elders just there run more to stalk 
and leaf than they do in other spots. There the blueberry 
stems are more muscular, and the dwarf willow shows good 
cause why it deserves a less belittling name. The ground 
beneath is bog, yielding like a wet sponge to every foot- 
step, and above it the royal plumes of the meadowsweet 
are more graceful and sweeter-breathed ; the marsh mari- 
gold is a revelation of profuse, bold magnificence, barbaric 
almost in its beneficence of yellow, and the forget-me-not, 
in clusters of tender blue, showing against the deep green 
background like a mist, or the bloom on a purple grape, 
laughs in jest with its myriad eyes, for it is out of reach. 
It is in this jungle that one of,the small streams rises, and 
this is the best spot in the vicinity for the giant doupes of 
the blueberry, with which it is needful to be tender in the 
gathering, lest they be crushed into wine. On the first dis- 
covery we found, with delight, an ouzel’s nest in one of the 
alders, containing three eggs looking like large turquoises; 
and many a time we saw blackbirds rise from the bushes. 
It was a favourite feeding-ground of starlings, wheatears, 
tits, thrushes, sparrows, and others of the feathered com- 
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monalty; and in blackberrying time we roused them by 
thousands, as it was quite a market-place for hips and 
haws, blackberries and elderberries, and the birds alone 
knew what else. There must have been many skylarks’ 
nests about, though we never found one, as always from 
the topmost turret of his stairless castle-in-air we heard 
the minstrel sing. 

A little nearer home, in the next moorland, was a deep 
brown pool. In the spring we invariably found at the 
sedgy end the black-dotted, jelly-like spawn of frogs, and 
later on “taddies,” or “ bullheads,” in all stages of unde- 
velopment. Once, and once only, we took a few of these, 
and part of their native land and water with them, and 
studied daily, and oftener, in our bedroom, their growth 
into four-legged amphibions—till they mysteriously disap- 
peared. There was a strong suspicion cast upon Sarah 
Jane, who had once threatened to jalap the morning coffee, 
and whose behaviour was somewhat more erratic than ordi- 
nary, and we looked askance upon the soup course at 
dinner, which we, nevertheless, disposed of, albeit with 
qualms. 

At the grassy and sandy side of this pool we found all 
kinds of caddis-cases. Some were of sand only, the stove 
pipe was its humorous name; others were made of the 
minutest of shells, arranged something like.those on a 
seaside glove-box ; others, again, of tiny bits of reed, cater- 
cornered, with crossing ends, and forming inside a hexagonal 
cylinder ; some of bits of wood most neatly fitted together, 
which we called coffin ships, because they went to the 
bottom, though where the proprietor, when he was within, 
stowed ballast enough to keep them there, our pocket 
microscopes were powerless to reveal, and we were fain to 
rest content with the supposition that he was ingenious 
enough to carry weight in his own inside. Here we 
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watched the water-beetle dive below, with his jewel of an 
air-bubble tucked against his belly as though it were solid ; 
the waterfly—curiously like a miniature outrigger—here 
races with his brethren, and his ogre enemy the frog, takes 
the little oarsman down to Davy Jones. 

Crossing the moor, knee-deep in dwarf willow, towards 
the sea, at the foot of the sand dunes, which were pierced 
with countless burrows, you would find at the mouths of 
some of these, screened from the heat by thick pendulous 
mats of starr-grass, little clumps of fern, with their roots 
buried in moss that was always green and moist, though 
six inches below the surface was sand. It was noticeable 
that for some little space in front of these fern-graced 
archways was a sward of thick short grass, altogether 
brighter in hue than any other patches, and in that 
respect something like the putting greens on the golf-links. 
The dwarf willow here grew very feebly, aud even the 
rapacious bramble became insignificant. This, of course, 
gave opportunity to the violets and the birdsfoot trefoil to 
spread their beauty more lavishly before the eye. Tend- 
ing still towards the sea, the plain narrowed into a valley 
between two high grass-covered hills, and here blue- 
berries, thistles, and dwarf willow held an unceasing trian- 
gular warfare for the mastery. 

Somehow, wherever the bramble had the hardest 
struggle for existence, as against vegetable enemies, it was 
always more prolific of blossom, leaf and fruit than else- 
where. It seemed to gather strength from the fight it sus- 
tained. This valley was one of the orchards of the rabbits. 
The everyday plebeian rabbit, unlike his aristocratic, hot- 
house, semi-artificial relative, who requires a skilled nurse 
and cook in order to retain the little health he is born with, 
lives on what he can get, and cheerfully runs the risks of 
pot-belly, and death by lead poisoning, so long as he is free 
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to carry his white scut wherever he likes. So he feeds on 
blueberries, and if the quantities of broken shells of the 
fresh water snail found at the porches of his home be any 
clue, we may conclude that he is not altogether a vegeta- 
rian. These snails we found at night crawling in large 
numbers on the dwarf willow, eating the minute aphides 
found on that plant. The birds, of course, would be 
responsible for the death of many a helix; but if they ate 
them all, and the rabbits none, it is curious that they 
should endeavour to throw the whole of the odium of the 
sacrifices on the rabbits by depositing the shells at the 
entrance to nearly every rabbit-hole. Apropos of the doe 
with a white scut, one sportsman thought that the rabbit 
was bleached in the hinder part of his being so that the 
sportsman might be able to “pot” him more surely ; 
though the naturalist, pondering on the scheme of the fit- 
ness of Nature, urges upon the world the idea that the 
erratic pump movement of that same scut, ever turned the 
opposite way to its owner’s progress, was a danger signal to 
his brethren, and an example, the latter by reason that its 
movement meant, of necessity, flight. 

From this valley whence, by startling one native, we 
have roused a dozen that would otherwise have remained 
hidden, and climbing a spur of the sand dunes, we had the 
prospect of a mossland, and, at the far side, sand dunes, 
and beyond them sand dunes again. But beneath our 
feet was a glory of colour. The ubiquitous dwarf willow 
was almost absent. The glowing green of the foreground 
of moss and grass, spangled with golden splashes of rag- 
wort, and besprinkled with the silver Grass of Parnassus, 
sapphire shepherd’s eye, and amber trefoil, faded away 
into a mist of crimson-brown, which showed very vividly 
against a background of bare sandhill, with heaven’s own 
blue above it. I said a mist of crimson-brown. There 
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was something peculiar about its substantiality. The 
colour was very decided, but the substance was not. It 
was not a mass of the ruddy leaves and stalks of the 
bramble ; that was a creeper. Dwarf willow would havea 
deeper tinge, and the blood-red stalks of the avens are 
never so thickly interwoven as to make one mass of colour. 
It remained a mystery for some minutes, until our near 
approach showed it to be a long broad forest of tall reeds, 
every point looking as though dipped in blood. The dis- 
tant view was glorious for its unexpectedness, and, like all 
surprises in colour, which Nature is particularly fond of 
giving to those who look, had an exhilarating effect on the 
nerves of the eye, much like that which a draught of 
generous wine has on the nerves of the body. I think it 
is Richard Jefferies who somewhere says that “ Every spot 
of colour is a drop of wine to the spirit.” So he might 
have thought on seeing the combination on that mossland, 
or a bed of violets in the deep green of a wood, or, as in 
one nook amid the sand dunes, a thick mat of pale blue 
shepherd’s eyes on the warm yellow green of marsh grass. 

Just here are innumerable dots of Parnassus grass, 
which fill me with the same feeling as the sight of a fair, 
delicate girl. There is really something Parnassian about 
it. The trail delicacy—almost pellucidness—of its pale 
petals, the perfection of the corolla—indeed, the daintiness 
of the whole plant tells of a tenderness, a purity, a fineness 
of being that belong to another world rather than this. 
There is something of a grosser nature about the stonecrop, 
that is also a native of this Eden. It is a sturdy, robust 
little plant, with a business-like air about it of having 
found its place, and its determination to keep it. There is 
a stare about its blossom that might make you imagine 
that if you looked a little longer you might detect some- 
thing of a wink about it. It is, of course, fondest of mossy 
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old walls and weather-worn thatch, but it grew here and 
there among the dry spots in the hills, where its surround- 
ings were similar to those it loved. There was a large bed 
of wild mint, beside which it was to be found. It was in 
a cul-de-sac between two hills—a spot overlooking the sea, 
protected from the east and north winds, exposed to the 
sunlight the greater part of the day—where, in the olden 
days, when every companion was away for a holiday, we 
lay and read through a whole day, and day after day, 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” the ‘Phantom Ship,” the “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “David Copperfield,” the “Fair Maid of 
Perth,” and everything else we could put our hands on, 
surreptitiously or otherwise. Lay and read, and for “ illus- 
trations” looked at the white and red sails sweeping over 
the sea, and the flight of the gulls, watched the change in 
the sky: 


Overhead, overhead rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds, the clouds chase. 


Lay and ceased reading, and, half conscious, felt not so 
much a spectator of Nature as part of her scheme—and 
thoroughly happy. 

That cul-de-sac is gone with the past. A few storms 
silted up the valley with sand, and changed the contour of 
the place. To-day they are levelling the hills with huge 
steam nayvies. They may level and continue to do so; 
but until they can keep the untameable breakers in order 
while they try to remove those many square miles of sand 
bank out at sea, their levelling will have to go on; for it 
is from thence, at low tide, that every westerly wind car- 
ries its cargo of sand. And the proof of this is, that, even 
on the promenade, sandhills are growing once more. A 
little drift from the sea, another little drift from the land, 
and Nature herself hides the sore places that man has 
made on her. And this has now gone so far without inter- 
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ruption, that a stranger walking the promenade in igno- 
rance of these things, finds himself in the hills, and 
to his surprise, here and there amongst them, for more 
than half a mile, at the bottom of a deep valley, he sud- 
denly comes upon a few yards of the original asphalte and 
parapet stone, still at its original height above sea-level, 
but all dislodged by the incessant labours of plant life; 
for the weak starr-grass has moved stones too heavy for 
one man to lift, and sprouted up through the bitumenised 
and steam-rolled treble layer of stone, cinders, and asphalte 
as though it were so much surface soil, and to such an 
extent that it seems as if this roadway was of ancient 
make and recently uncovered, rather than the handiwork 
of man, new, no later than fifteen years since. For every 
insult to Nature, she will, sooner or later, have her revenge, 
and for what you buy or borrow from her she will exact 
payment to the uttermost. 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 
BY G, S, LINGS. 


HE different adventurers who followed the earlier 
Spanish conquerors of the New World were attracted 
in the same manner as those of the present century who 
went to California and Australia. The success of Pizarro 
in Peru, and the comparative immunity with which he 
obtained or stole a vast quantity of gold and silver, fired 
the imaginations of brave but unscrupulous men, and no 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining volunteers to 
explore and conquer the New Continent. 

Gold, silver, and precious stones were, however, the 
primary objects of attraction, as most of the adventurers 
expected to obtain enough of the precious metals to make 
them rich without the necessity of waiting for the slow 
but surer returns of farming or planting. The most ancient 
of proverbs, “He who hasteth to get rich falleth into a 
snare,” was never so practically exemplified as in the case 
of those men who risked their lives to discover El Dorado. 
To this day the term has continued to be used for romances 
or impossibilities, and any person daring to suggest that 
the gold country called El Dorado by the Spaniards did 
exist would be treated with ridicule or put down as a 
harmless lunatic. 

The origin of the legend of El Dorado was as follows :— 
A Spanish sailor named Martinez was cast away or wrecked 
on the coast of South America called Guiana, which is at 
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the present day divided into French, Dutch, British, 
Brazilian, and Venezuelan Guiana, but, roughly speaking, 
Guiana as a whole comprises the country bounded on the 
west by the Orinoco, on the south by the Amazon, and on 
the north and east by the Atlantic Ocean. Martinez stated 
on his return to the Spanish Settlements that he had been 
taken by the Indians into the interior of the country to a 
town called Manoa, where gold was so plentiful that the 
people used it for their common utensils, and that the 
cacique or king had a throne made of solid gold. Many 
adventurers fitted out expeditions to discover and explore 
this gold country, and amongst them were two of the most 
famous Englishmen of the sixteenth century, viz., Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Francis Drake, 
after his many adventures, was attacked by fever whilst 
searching for El Dorado, and after a lingering illness died 
whilst his ships were lying in Lake Maracuibo, in Northern 
Venezuela. His sorrowing companions buried him in the 
waters of the Lake, and returned home disheartened. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was imprisoned by James I., induced 
the King to release him, and fit out an expedition for him 
to discover E] Dorado. Sir Walter sailed to the West 
Indies and went up the Orinoco, but his efforts were fruit- 
less in discovering gold, and, not wishing to return empty 
handed, he attacked the Spaniards and carried off a certain 
amount of plunder with which he returned to England. 
King James was so enraged at his non-success, and 
also on account of the complaints of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, that he committed him to the Tower, from whence 
he was eventually brought to the scaffold. 

Human nature is apt to fly to extremes either of faith 
or scepticism, and after the heart-rending failures of so 
many brave men the mysterious Gold Country began to be 
considered a silly fable. Every fairy tale has, however, a 
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foundation of fact, and only within the last twenty or thirty 
years it has been proved that gold exists in great abun- 
dance throughout nearly the whole of Guiana, and one 
mine especially in Venezuela, called El Calloa, which, 
strange to say, is situated not very far from the Orinoco 
which Sir Walter Raleigh sailed up nearly 300 years ago, 
has produced more of the precious metal than any other 
mine in the world. The portion of Guiana, however, with 
which we are most interested is that owned by Great 
Britain, and is our only possession on the South American 
Continent. 

It originally belonged to the Dutch, but was taken by 
Admiral Rodney in 1781, was restored to Holland in 1783, 
surrendered again to the British in 1796, restored to the 
Dutch in 1802, became British once more in 1803, and was 
formally ceded by the Dutch in 1814, they retaining the 
part now called Surinam or Dutch Guiana, which is sepa- 
rated from British Guiana by the River Corantyn. This 
boundary is the only one about which there is no dispute, 
as the southern part is claimed by Brazil and the western 
by Venezuela. Roughly speaking, however, the colony is 
450 miles long by 250 miles wide, and is divided into three 
districts, Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo. 

It will hardly be credited, but it is a fact, that though 
this part of Guiana has been in our possession for nearly 
one hundred years, the interior is little known even at the 
present day, the last map published was in 1875, and 
places are marked on that map which do not exist, and 
places that do exist are not marked at all. 

The Kaieteur Fall on the River Potaro, of which I shall 
speak later, was only discovered as recently as 1870. The 
gold industry has opened up the country during the last 
ten years more than had been done during the preceding 
300 years, and more information can be obtained from the 
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gold diggers than from the lazy highly paid Government 
officials, very few of whom know or care anything about 
the interior. 

The early Dutch colonists settled along the sea-coast and 
only very short distances up the rivers, because, though 
the rivers are deep and bring down a large volume of water, 
they are navigable only a short distance from the sea by 
large vessels, owing to the rapids and cataracts with which 
they are impeded. As the country at the back of the 
sugar plantations on the coast was one dense forest, and 
the rivers difficult of navigation even for canoes, very few 
explorers took the trouble to penetrate into the interior, 
which was left as a happy hunting ground for the Indians. 
These were never molested by the Dutch planters, who 
only wanted the coast land for their plantations, and 
during the slave-holding days of the last century made 
treaties with them and employed them to catch their run- 
away slaves. 

After passing the great forest belt the country begins to 
slope upwards, and terminates in a high table-land, which 
extends into Brazil. This gradual elevation is the cause 
of the constant cataracts and rapids in the rivers, which 
make them difficult of navigation. 

The Kaieteur, or Old Man Cataract, is caused by the 
Potaro River falling from a table-land 822 feet high into the 
valley below. This fall makes a perpendicular descent of 
741 feet, then strikes a ledge and rushes down a steep slope 
for the remainder of the distance through great blocks 
of rocks to the river-bed below. To get a clear idea of the 
height it may be stated to be five times that of the Niagara 
Falls, and the magnificent tropical vegetation with 
which it is surrounded marvellously enhances its beauty 
and grandeur. 

The central part of the interior is mountainous, and one 
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mountain in particular, called Roraima, rises to a height of 
7,500 feet in an abrupt and almost inaccessible wall of red 
sandstone. For the botanist and naturalist no country 
in the world affords such beautiful and varied specimens 
of vegetable and animal life. The Victoria Regia lily 
was first brought to this country from Guiana, where it 
grows most luxuriantly in the old Dutch canals still 
existing in Georgetown. In addition to the Victoria 
Regia other water lilies are to be found, not only the 
white and yellow varieties, but also the blue and pink ; 
specimens of which can be seen in the Kew Gardens, 
near London, grown in the same houses and at the same 
temperature as the Victoria. The climate ensures a 
continuous succession of tropical flowers and fruits. The 
great orchid growers, Messrs. Sanders, of St. Albans, 
have sent two expeditions, at an immense expense, as far 
as the Roraima mountain, to obtain a few rare specimens 
of orchids which are said to grow only on that mountain, 
and when you consider that their botanist had to take 
thirty negroes with him to paddle the boats and carry 
provisions for three months, it is easy to understand that 
the large prices given by enthusiasts for rare orchids are 
not excessive. 

The great rainfall, combined with the high temperature, 
produces the most luxuriant vegetation throughout the 
whole country, and in the forest the underbrush and trailing 
creepers make exploring very difficult, so much so that it 
often takes a day to advance two or three miles. Nothing 
is more weird and awe-inspiring than the gloom of these 
tropical forests; the trees meet overhead, so that, except at 
rare intervals, the sun is seldom seen; trailing creepers 
interlace one another among the branches; small palms, 
ferns, and moss carpet the ground ; beautiful orchids hang 
from the rotten limbs of the decayed trees ; tiny humming- 
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birds and gloriously painted butterflies flit amongst the 
leaves and flowers; flocks of parrots scream and screech 
over the tree tops; baboons and other species of monkeys 
chatter and howl in responsive chorus ; lizards of the most 
vivid green colour crawl about and play hide and seek 
under the dead leaves; snakes glide quickly away from 
under the feet of the explorers into the long grass ; and in 
the deeper recesses are found the tapir, or bush cow, the 
sloth, and the terrible jaguar, or American tiger. The 
camoody or boa constrictor is quite common, and has been 
known to attain a growth of 30 and even 40 feet in length. 
There are two species of this gigantic serpent, one called 
the land camoody, and the other the water camoody, and 
I had the good fortune to shoot one of the latter on the 
bank of the Barina River, which was about 16 feet long. 

It was not, however, either botany or natural history 
that took me to Guiana. I had been ten years a resident 
in the United States, and, having sold my interest in a 
business with which I was connected, was in the same 
position as Mr. Micawber of immortal memory, and being 
of rather a Bohemian disposition, was ready to go any- 
where and do anything that would enable me to obtain 
information or some new experience. 

I was one day sitting with some friends in the Hoffman 
House Bar, which any one who has been in New York 
knows is noted for the magnificence of the paintings and 
furniture, and, as a necessary sequence, is also noted for 
the high price of the drinks. Amongst those with me 
were two old gentlemen who had gone to California in the 
gold fever period of 1849, and the conversation naturally 
turned on gold digging in different parts of the world at 
the present day. Amongst other places mentioned was 
Guiana, and wishing to see both the country and the gold 
diggings, I decided to go there with another friend and 
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prospect on our own account. Leaving New York early in 
the ‘year we went to the West Indies, visiting the islands 
of Santa Cruz, St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, Martinique, 
Dominica, St. Lucia, and Barbadoes. On arriving in 
Barbadoes we found that the mail steamer, which only 
runs once a fortnight, had just left, so we took pas- 
sage in a small schooner of 64 tons. This was one of 
the most uncomfortable voyages I ever experienced. It 
only took three days, but appeared to be three weeks. The 
captain was a Dutchman, who looked like a pirate; he 
wore rings in his ears, was the colour of dark mahogany, 
and was tattooed all over. There was no awning over the 
deck, which was filled up with cargo, so that no one could 
move about without climbing over barrels of flour and 
pork. I and my friend were called by courtesy “ cabin” 
passengers, and slept in two dog-houses lashed to the sides 
of the deck; they were exactly like dog-kennels with a 
sliding door at the side, and we had to creep in on our 
hands and knees. The deck passengers and crew were all 
negroes, who slept wherever they could among the pork 
barrels. The captain and mate were the only Europeans of 
the ship’s company. Our bill of fare was a mysterious 
composition of which apparently salt pork and rice formed 
the foundation, and it was served up in a tin washing- 
basin. 

However, all things come to an end, and on the third 
day we saw from the colour of the water that we were 
approaching the coast of South America. The sea sur- 
rounding the West India Islands is of a most beautiful blue 
colour, and is so transparent that you can see the bottom 
at a depth of 30 feet, but as you approach Guiana it 
changes to a muddy yellow long before land is in sight. 
This is caused by the number of rivers flowing into this 
part of the Caribbean Sea, which bring down large 
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deposits of sand and mud, especially in the rainy 
season. 

We arrived in the Demerara River late in the afternoon, 
and after our baggage was examined by the custom-house 
officer, who boarded our schooner for that purpose, we 
landed in a small boat. I may mention that Free Trade is 
at. a discount in our colonies as well as in the United 
States, and we were made to pay duties both on our guns 
and revolvers. 

Georgetown, on the Demerara River, where we landed, 
is a large town of about 60,000 inhabitants, and is the 
capital of British Guiana; the governor of the colony 
resides there. It is a well kept and well paved city, with 
tram lines in the principal streets, and lighted by the electric 
light. The streets are broad and have trees planted on 
both sides, which very much enhances the beauty of the 
town, as they are all of the tropical varieties which are only 
cultivated in greenhouses in England on a small scale. 
One street is planted with poinsettias, and at the time of 
my visit they were in full flower, which made a most lovely 
vista of bright scarlet and dark green, and at the same 
time shaded you from the sun. Other streets have cocoa- 
nut palms planted on each side, and in the centre have 
long ponds, formerly canals, but now made into ornamental 
sheets of water, and covered with the gigantic water-lily, 
the Victoria Regia. There is also a large garden, or rather 
a small ornamental park, where a band plays every after- 
noon after the heat of the day has passed, and this is also 
used as a place for the different kinds of botanical speci- 
mens peculiar to Guiana. About a mile outside the town 
there is a Botanical Garden covering many acres belonging 
to the Government, and no one can imagine the wealth of 
vegetation obtained by intelligent labour, assisted by a 
climate which is both tropical and humid at the same time. 
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The houses on the outskirts of the town are very attrac- 
tive, with gardens in which are planted all kinds of shrubs 
and flowers which are only grown in England under glass, 
and another advantage is the abundance of grass which, 
owing to the heavy rainfall, forms a bright green back- 
ground to the gorgeous colours of the flowers in the 
gardens. 

The sugar plantations in British Guiana are managed on 
an immense scale, and the planting, cutting, and crushing 
of the sugar cane employs great numbers of hands, prin- 
cipally coolies from the East Indies, who are shipped from 
Madras and Calcutta under a term of five and ten years 
indentures. On being landed in Georgetown they are 
cared for by the Government and distributed amongst the 
planters in families, the rate of pay being about 25 cents 
per day with a little wooden shanty to live in. They are 
compelled to work at least five years before they can leave 
the plantation, and if they work ten years they have a free 
passage back to India. Many of them, however, prefer to 
remain in the colony, and some of them even return after 
having made a trip to India. 

The negroes, who are the descendants of the slaves, are 
a lazy, shiftless lot, who, though much stronger and of 
finer physique than the coolies, cannot be trusted for 
continuous work. Speaking generally, the negro race is 
the curse of the West Indies, and the cause of the 
stagnation which exists in most of the British West 
Indian islands, and if the British Government were to 
ship the whole of them back to Africa, and fill up their 
places with white settlers, an era of prosperity would 
immediately return. 

I know that probably many will not agree with me, but 
I have come to the conclusion, after many years of 
personal experience, that the negro race is infinitely inferior 
25 
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to the Caucasian in every respect. Though the negro has 
the imitativeness of the monkey, he never originates or 
invents, and except when in contact with the white 
races, he sinks back to his original barbarism. To give 
him the franchise or any share in the Government of our 
West Indian possessions is simply suicidal. Of course 
there are exceptions, but they are like white starlings, a 
kind of lusus nature. If it had not been for the intro- 
duction of coolies into British Guiana the plantations would 
have ceased to exist after the abolition of slavery, owing 
to the negro idea that liberty meant idleness. 

The gold industry in British Guiana is conducted very 
differently from the system pursued in either Australia or 
California. In the early days, when alluvial washing was 
carried on before the advent of crushing machinery in those 
countries, the gold digger staked out a claim and worked 
it himself, but in Guiana thiscannot be done. In Australia 
the gold-digger had the expense of getting to the dig- 
gings and trying his luck on his own responsibility. The 
country was open and comparatively easy of access, and 
the rivers were shallow and could be dammed at the sides, 
so that the miners could wash the dirt in their pans and 
cradles from the bed of the river. In Guiana, however 
owing to the heavy rainfall and the great depth of the 
rivers, the gold washing is carried on in the small brooks 
or creeks that flow into the larger streams, and as these 
creeks flow through the dense forest, before finding the 
gold you must find the creek, which is not always an easy 
matter. 

As previously stated, the rivers are the only means of 
communication with the interior, and as these rivers are 
very rapid, having a current of at least four miles an hour 
in the smooth stretches where there are no rapids, it is 
therefore necessary to engage a crew of negroes to paddle, 
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in sufficient number, to make headway against the stream. 
When first the gold industry was started there were 
great difficulties in dealing with these negroes, as they 
often got tired and deserted at the critical period, and the 
Government very wisely passed a law making it com- 
pulsory for the labourers in the gold fields to engage for 
not less than four months, and if they left before that 
time without the written consent of their employer, they 
forfeited their wages, and were in addition imprisoned on 
their return. 

As our principal object in coming to Guiana was to 
inspect the gold fields, we decided to organise an expedi- 
tion on our own account. We purchased in Georgetown 
a canoe-shaped boat thirty feet long by five feet wide. 
This we provisioned for three months with salt pork, salt 
beef, sugar, rice, flour, biscuit, etc., enough for ten persons. 
We also took with us the necessary utensils used by the 
diggers, such as picks, spades, and battells, and a tom 
answering to the pans and cradles used in California for 
gold washing. 

The Government issue a licence for a small sum to 
any one wishing to prospect for gold, and allow each 
prospector to locate five “ placer” claims and one mining 
claim, each 1,500 feet long by 500 feet wide. A placer 
claim means alluvial washing or top surface only, and a 
mining claim is where the quartz is quarried and crushed. 
No charge is made for these claims, but a royalty of 
90 cents per ounce is charged on all gold found, and no 
one is allowed to sell or dispose of any gold till this 
royalty is paid, and the Government receipt shown for the 
amount of the royalty. Any one breaking this law can be 
imprisoned for five years with hard labour. The value of 
the gold in the cradle state is from 17 to 18 dollars per 
ounce, or say an average of £3 10s. 10d, This leaves the 
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net value to the digger, after paying the royalty of 
90 cents per ounce, £3 7s. 1d. 

As we wished to see what were the capabilities of the 
gold districts, we decided to take out a prospecting licence 
and make an expedition up the Barima River. We found 
that a steamer ran from Georgetown once in two weeks to 
Morowhama, near the mouth of the Barima, a distance of 
280 miles from Georgetown, in the north-west district. 
Having engaged a crew of seven negroes, we took passage 
on the steamer Essequibo for Morowhama, taking our boat 
and provisions along with us on the steamer. 

Morowhama is a frontier town in the disputed territory 
between Great Britain and Venezuela. It was formerly a 
police station only, but has increased in about two years 
to a population of 3,000, fostered by the gold industry. 
There are two stores kept by Chinese, who cater for the 
trade of the gold diggers, and it struck me very forcibly 
that so little enterprise should be shown by Englishmen in 
an English colony as to allow foreigners to usurp all the 
trade. The same remarks apply also to the gold fields, 
where three-fourths of the industry is carried on by 
Portuguese and coloured people from Dutch and French 
Guiana, who have no permanent interest in the colony. 

After launching our boat and loading it with pro- 
visions we started up the river. We had six negroes 
to paddle, and a captain or pilot, who steered the boat by 
standing on a platform on the stern with a large paddle 
called a steering paddle, which is lashed to the side. 
Finding that six men made very little progress, my friend 
and myself were compelled to paddle also; and, though 
we had determined to rough it, we found it terribly hard 
work for the first few days when our muscles were soft ; 
but after a time we got seasoned. What made our dis- 
comfort greater was that the rainy season was commencing, 
which made our expedition by no means a picnic. 
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Day after day we slowly paddled up this yellow-coloured 
river, the hot tropical sun beating down upon us; and at 
intervals a storm of rain would come on that drenched us 
to the skin and filled our boat full of water. The rain was 
not like the rain we are accustomed to in England, but a 
continuous sheet of water, as if some one were pouring 
buckets of water over you; and after it was over the sun 
would come out bright and hot, and your clothes would 
slowly dry on your body. At night we camped on the 
bank, very often in deep mud. A sheet was spread over 
four poles and our hammocks slung underneath, whilst all 
around was a dense tropical forest as black as ink except 
where our camp fire was burning. 

On arriving at a point on the river where our head 
negro thought there might be a chance for prospecting, 
we landed and formed a permanent camp, cutting down 
the trees and making a clear space to store our provisions. 
We then started to explore the forest away from the river, 
to try and find the small streams where we might test the 
gravel by means of our battells to see if there were any 
signs of gold in the dirt we washed. 

The forest is like the trackless ocean, with no landmarks 
to guide the explorer, and it is very easy to get lost unless 
care is taken to cut a line, as it is called, by making marks 
on the trees as you go along, so that you can find your way 
back over the same track. A procession in single file is 
formed, the first carrying a compass on the palm of his 
hand, and after deciding on the direction to be taken, 
you set off, each carrying a machete, or cutlass, with 
which you cut your way through the dense underbrush, 
Progress is slow, and in addition to the obstructions 
caused by the vegetation, you keep coming to swamps 
where you sink in deep black mud, every step you take, 


nearly up to your knees, which makes you so exhausted at 
* 
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the end of the day that you have no difficulty in sleeping 
at night, even though you have none of the comforts of an 
hotel. On coming to a brook in the woods, what are 
called prospecting holes are dug, and the dirt tested by 
means of the battell. The battell, called by the Spaniards 
a battea, is a shallow wooden dish coming to a sharp cone- 
shaped apex in the centre. A spadeful of dirt is placed in 
this vessel, and it is then washed in the stream with a rotary 
motion, to allow the refuse to be thrown out over the 
edges, and permit the gold, if any, to sink to the bottom. 
If the test by means of the battell proves satisfactory a 
claim is located by fixing posts at the four corners, with 
the prospector’s name and the number of his licence on 
each. Logies, or leaf-thatched huts, are buiit for the 
workmen, and the toms or sluices are fitted up to wash the 
soil from the bed and sides of the creek. 

A magazine must always be kept on the river bank to 
supply the placer with provisions, and a man must be left 
in charge to look after the supplies and the boat. The 
owner of each placer must keep a daily register of the 
amount of gold found, and no gold is allowed to be sent 
to Georgetown except by the owner of a placer, who must 
send his gold in a sealed receptacle, with a printed form 
stating the number of ounces, dwts, and grains contained 
therein. The boat bringing this gold must stop at the first 
police station on the river, where the sergeant in charge 
examines and re-seals the package, and on arrival at the 
last station the boat must again go first to the police 
station, where the Gold Commissary appointed by the 
Government breaks the seal, weighs the gold, and, after 
re-sealing with the Government stamp, gives the mes- 
senger a certificate of the weight, with a permit to convey 
the gold to Georgetown, where he must appear at the Gold 
Department with the seal unbroken within twenty-four 
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hours of his arrival, and pay the duty of 90 cents per 
ounce, for which he gets a receipt, and he is then allowed 
to sell it at the bank, which retains the receipt for the 
royalty. 

This royalty on gold has given a large surplus revenue 
to the colony, where formerly there was a deficit, and the 
system pursued has prevented many of the thefts and out- 
rages committed in both Australia and California during 
the Gold Fever in those countries. As much as 7,000 
dollars’ worth of gold have been carried by a negro in a tin 
canister from the diggings to Georgetown without the 
slightest danger of robbery. The difficulty of dis- 
posing of stolen gold is no doubt partly the cause of 
this. 

We spent two months in the Barima gold district, and 
during that time we never slept under any roof except a 
tarpaulin spread over posts with our hammocks slung 
underneath, and though two of our negroes had fever and 
one dysentery, which necessitated our return before we 
intended, we never enjoyed better health in our lives, 
I have come to the conclusion that by wearing 
light all-wool underclothing, and taking care not to get 
chilled after violent exertion, a white man can enjoy as 
good health in Guiana as in England if he keeps off 
whiskey as a beverage and only uses it as a medicine. 

The object of our expedition was fully accomplished. 
We personally found that gold existed in many of the 
streams we prospected, and we also paid visits to different 
placers that were being worked and saw the results of 
owners’ labours. 

It must be understood, however, that so far the gold in 
British Guiana has only been obtained by alluvial washing, 
carried on in acrude and simple manner by negro labourers, 
but the more serious work of crushing the quartz by 
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modern machinery has only just commenced, and several 
companies have during the last year been formed to import 
stamping machinery to work the gold in a scientific 
manner. Mr. Connelly, an eminent gold expert, who has 
spent several years in the gold fields of South Africa, went 
up the Barima River last spring, having been employed by 
a company started in Georgetown to give a report on a reef 
discovered by an American called Farraher, who had been 
in the colony many years. I saw him on his return, and he 
told me that never in all his South African experiences 
had he seen anything to be compared to this reef, which 
was so rich that 140z. to the ton was a lowestimate. When 
it is considered that one ounce to the ton pays well, it is 
easy to understand that the people of British Guiana are 
quite satisfied to form their companies in Georgetown 
instead of going to London. 

I have lived in the United States for many years, and I 
have often wondered why English investors do not try to 
invest their surplus capital in their own colonies instead of 
in foreign countries. It stands to reason that people, as a 
rule, do not give good things away, and this applies to 
foreign countries as well as to individuals. England is 
always considered the dumping ground for worthless 
investments, especially by the United States. The great 
proof of the success of the gold companies in Guiana is 
that the shares are taken up in the country by the 
merchants and planters who reside there. 

At the present time there are many young fellows among 
the idle classes of this country who might easily raise 
enough capital, say £200, to make an expedition to the 
gold district of Guiana; and though success is by no means 
certain, the chances are that they would find a placer 
which would give them at least an ounce of gold a day for 
each ton. £200 would equip an expedition of 10 men for 
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three months, and if this expedition made a location 
during that, time, two tons, averaging an ounce per day 
each, would give a value of £6 14s. 2d. after allowing for 
the royalty. The cost of the labourers would be about 4s. 
per day each including wages and food, which would mean 
£2 per day expenses, leaving £4 14s. 2d. net profit for the 
expedition for each working day. As an instance of what 
has actually been done, the case of Rosa, Carrcira, and 
Jacobs can be mentioned. 

Jacobs was a poor French coloured man from Cayenne, 
who came to Georgetown in a destitute condition, and 
made the acquaintance of Rosa and Carrcira, who were 
Portuguese merchants living in the town. These two 
Portuguese decided to send Jacobs on a prospecting 
expedition, and offered him a third share of any placer he 
could locate. After exploring for nearly three months 
fruitlessly, the Frenchman, disheartened at his non-success, 
made up his mind to return to Georgetown, when an 
Indian showed him a creek, which they located, after 
testing with their battell and finding abundant traces of 
gold. The first day’s working with a tom gave them 6lbs. 
weight of the precious metal, valued at £250 sterling. As 
many placers as possible were located, and for the last 
three years they have produced an average value of £30,000 
per annum. 

Of course, this is a very exceptional case, but it shows 
what are the possibilities of prospecting to men of per- 
severance and pluck, who make up their minds to brave 
the climate and are not frightened by the exaggerated 
accounts of fever and other diseases incidental to the life 
of the gold digger in South America. 

It is no easy matter for a man who has been brought up 
from infancy to all the comforts of an English home to 
rough it in the forests and swamps of a tropical country, 
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living on the coarsest of food and sleeping in the open air 
slung in a hammock under the trees, but it is astonishing 
how soon he can become accustomed to his surroundings, 
and think nothing about it and even enjoy the excitement 
of the life. 

I do not advise any one who has a settled occupation in 
England to leave home, as “a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,” but there are thousands of men in Eng- 
land who are anxious to work, and, owing to the competi- 
tion for employment, are compelled to remain idle, or 
accept a remuneration as educated men which would be 
refused with scorn by a mechanic. Such men as these 
should relieve the congestion at home by trying their luck 
where there is plenty of elbow room and an equal chance 
for all. 

Great credit is due to the British Government for the 
care and protection given to the Indians who still reside 
in scattered tribes in Guiana. They are divided into three 
principal tribes, viz., the Warraws, the Arawaks, and, most 
important of all, the Caribs, who are the remnants of the 
last Indian inhabitants of the Southern West India Islands. 
When Columbus discovered America these islands were 
the most densely populated portion of the New World, 
containing, according to the accounts given by many 
writers, at least eleven million inhabitants, and it is a sad 
reflection on the brutalities of the Spaniards that at the 
present day hardly a single descendant of these eleven 
million people exists on any of the islands with the excep- 


tion of a small tribe left in the English Island of 


Trinidad. 

It was the custom of the Spaniards to enslave the 
Indians, who were a gentle, hospitable, and docile race, 
very different from the warlike natives of the North Ame- 
rican Continent, and such was the terrible loss of life 
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amongst them, especially when they were compelled 
to work in the mines for which they were physically 
unfitted, that in fifteen years from the discovery of the 
West Indies by Columbus the population of Hispaniola, 
now called Hayti, was reduced from 1,000,000 to 66,000. 

The sufferings of these poor people roused the sympathy 
of Bartholomé de las Casas, a famous bishop who accom- 
panied Ovando who was appointed governor of Hispaniola 
by the Spanish crown, and on his return to Spain he asked 
King Charles to allow negroes to be sent out as slaves, as 
they were better able to stand the work than the Indians, 
and this was actually the beginning of the negro slave 
trade to America, which was started in the first place from 
motives of humanity. There was one tribe, however, in- 
habiting the southern islands, who fought hard to main- 
tain their liberty and independence, viz., the Caribs, who 
were noted for their aggressive and warlike disposition, 
and, being cannibals, were the terror of their neighbours 
long before the advent of the Spaniards. These Indians 
could not be enslaved and were constantly rebelling 
after being conquered, and it was decided to exterminate 
them by brute force, but many of the islands where 
they lived were considered so dangerous for colonists 
that they were enabled to keep the Spaniards at bay for 
many years. Many of them, however, emigrated to the 
coast of South America in their canoes, in order to escape 
from the brutalities to which they were exposed, and, 
landing in Guiana, were left unmolested by the Dutch 
planters to occupy the forests of the interior, where they 
are now to be found scattered throughout the country. 
The Government employs them to paddle the boats of 
the surveyors and other officials, and many are paid a 
small sum per month by the gold diggers to supply the 
camp with fresh food. 
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A tax is levied on both guns and dogs in Guiana, but 
the Indians are exempt from all taxes, and any one sup- 
plying them with rum or other intoxicating liquor is liable 
to a heavy fine. In appearance these Indians are by no 
means bad looking, and many of the women are quite 
pretty. Their complexion is a rich reddish chocolate, with 
coarse jet black hair and bright sparkling eyes. They 
seldom speak unless spoken to, and then only in mono- 
syllables. Outrages among them are almost unknown, 
but they are easily offended if spoken to roughly, and 
will desert at a moment’s notice if treated badly, leaving 
the unfortunate hunter to find his way out of the woods 
as best he can, which is no easy task. Nothing will 
induce them to work on a gold placer, as they have an 
idea that gold is the cause of their misfortunes in the 
past, and that it is very unlucky to have to dig it out of 
the ground. Their patience as hunters is inexhaustible, 
and they will remain in one position for hours waiting 
for a shot, and even kill fish in the rivers with an arrow 
when they jump out of the water near a rapid or fall. 

It is a pleasant reflection that a population consisting of 
English, Portuguese, Hindoos, Chinese, negroes, and 
Indians are living contentedly together under the protec- 
tion of the British crown, free from discord and revolution, 
whilst their neighbours in Venezuela and Brazil are in a 
state of chronic insurrection and change of government, 
and it is to be hoped that Lord Rosebery will not be in- 
duced to surrender any portion of our territory to Vene- 
zuela, especially as the boundary claimed by England has 
been in our possession since 1840, and only commenced to 
be disputed after the discovery of gold had aroused the 
cupidity of the semi-bankrupt Venezuelans, who have at 
present a territory much larger than France with a popu- 
lation of only two millions. 
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